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Since 1931, Americans Have Bought 
8,566,816 Chevrolets 


More people drive Chevrolets than drive any 
other car. That's true now .. . It was true 
last year . . . It's been true for the total 18- 
year period, 1931 to date. What more con- 
vincing proof could there be that Chevrolet 
gives people more value? And now with this 
great new car, Chevrolet leadership becomes 
even more marked . . . Chevrolet value even 
more outstanding. In every way, Chevrolet 
is farther than ever ahead of its field. 


RICHARDSON 
Motor Company 
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Like 


Machines— 


Every: year business and industry lose 4,300,000 man-years of work through 


bad health. 


Every year 325,000 people die whom we have the knowledge. and skills 
to save. OT 


Every 19 minutes an infant dies whose life could have been saved. 


Every four hours we lose a mother in child-bearing whom we might have 
saved. 


These facts and others on health have been widely reprinted from the report 
on “The Nation’s Health,” made to the President in September, 1948, by Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 


The statement of these conditions is important — but perhaps not quite 
as important as the reasons behind the conditions. The same report includes a 
thorough analysis of the economic causes which foster bad health: 


“As long ago.as 1939, the American Medical Association estimated that 
an income of $3,000 a year was not adequate to pay the costs of a@ major or 
chronic illness. Since then, the consumers’ price index has risen approximately 
75 per cent..A family would need take-home pay now of more than $5,000 
to have the same spending power now that $3,000 gave in 1939. Nearly 80 per 
cent of our families earn less than $5,000 and consequently would have difficulty 
meeting the. costs of a serious or prolonged illness.” 


Illness Costs Money 


Savings are a help to some workers’ families, but only to a few. The Fed- 
éral Board in 1947 found that 24 per cent of all spending units—single persons 
or families—had no liquid assets at all, and that another 26 per cent had less 
than $500. 


Unless they want to turn to “charity care,” great numbers of working 
families must go deeply into debt in order to pay doctor and hospital bills. 


Mr.. Ewing’s report emphasized: 
“There can be no question that many deaths, much disability and illness 


occur every year because fear of impoverishment delays medical care, or be- 
cause lack of funds prevents people from getting the best possible care.” 


People might set aside a little nest egg for a rainy day, but that rainy day 
might turn into a cloudburst. A day off now and then for a cold can be absorbed 
by the budget, but the more serious illnesses and injuries cannot. 


Illness means a double liability for workers. When a man is unable to 
work, his pay check usually stops coming, and it is out of this pay check that 
he ordinarily must pay for his medical and hospital bills. At the same time, his 
regular bills continue. for rent, food, clothing. 


As one worker — breadwinner for a family of four — said: 


“If I get sick, I go broke paying the hospitals and doctors. Then I worry 
myself sick again.” 

Five states (New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Washington and Cali- 
_ fornia) help out a little with disability payments, which, like payments under 
unemployment compensation, are very small for a limited period of time. This 
is scarcely enough to pay for the regular bread-and-butter bills, to say nothing 
of doctor’s bills. pee 


Burden is On Worker 


So-called industrial health programs (care for on-the-job accidents) and 
workmen’s compensation laws also help ‘out the worker, but only in a partial 
way. They cover:only a minor part of his injuries and illness. 


The big burden is still on the individual worker’s shoulder to bear as best 
he can. 


The picture adds up to this: 


1. Doctor, medical and hospital bills are often beyond the budget of the 
ordinary workingman. 

2. Such bills become burdensome when an illness is long. The cost may 
mean financial ruin: to a family. 

3. When the family breadwinner is the person sick, the family’s income 
stops. Meanwhile, on top of medical and hospital bills, there are rent, grocery, 
gas, light and other bills. 

‘4, Workmen’s compensation just covers on-the-job hazards. This is of no 
help in most of the worker’s health problems. 

5. The worker has to provide food and clothing not just for himself, but 
also for his family—and he also has to see that they get proper m: dical atten- 
tion. The risks are many and heavy. 

It is the universal teaching of churches that workers are entitled to a 
living wage in return for their labor. A living wage is one large enough to 
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support a worker and his family in decency and reasonable comfort. When a 
worker does not reves > a living wage, an injustice is done to him. 


The moral concs.t of a living wage includes such things as protection 
against illness, accident, old-age and death. A worker’s wage, then, should be 
adequate to provide him with such protection. It should provide him with 
such security. If a worker’s income is not sufficient to take care of such emer- 
gencies, an injustice is being done to the worker. 


oo That fact and that principle are recognized by all American religious 
eaders. 


Industry’s moral responsibility is clear in this matter: To provide workers 
with protection against the risks of sickness and old age. 


If workers have the right to that protection, someone must have the duty. 
And the primary duty falls upon the industry in which the man is employed. 


If an industry failed to pay enough wages to keep its workers from starv- 
ing to death, the entire nation would be aroused. However, death by starva- 
tion is not the only consequence of low income. Many people die just as surely 
from haphazard, inadequate medical attention because they feel unable to afford 
the medical and hospital bills. Basically, there is little difference between 
death and starvation and death from insufficient and inferior medical care. 


Opportunity To Serve 


The growing demand of workers for security programs gives American 
employers a chance to demonstrate the kind of leadership which the world today 
seeks from the United States. 


Industry, for example, should never be guilty of applying a double 
standard in its operations. Many businessmen have been guilty of using a 
double standard. 


H Ow ? 


First of all, every well-operated company sets aside money for deprecia- 
tion, repair and replaczment of machinery. Only infrequently, however, does 
it make similar provision for the care of its employees—human beings. The 
average worker, in this respect, is treated far more shabbily than the tools and 


‘equipment he uses. 


But workers are certainly as important as machines and equipment to the 
productive process. Furthermore, they have a dignity as human persons, which 
machines do not have and cannot claim. 


Secondly, the double standard is applied in the different treatment 
accorded the company’s executives and its workers. In a great many industries, 
management personnel are given, at company expense, medical care of the 
finest quality, while at the same time no provision is made for medical care 
of the employees. 


The moral principle does not require that the worker be given the same 
kind of medical care (expensive doctors, the Mayo clinic, etc.) as is given 
executives. It does mean, however, that the worker should have available to 
him equality medical care in the quantity necessary to take care of the funda- 
mental needs of himself and his family. (The immorality of the double standard 
becomes even more obvious when we consider that most executives are paid 
enough so that they belong to that minority group in the nation who can afford 
adequate medical care.) 


Give Workers a Break 


If industry is interested in lessening class consciousness among its workers, 
it should stop treating its machines better than workers. 


It should narrow down the extreme contrast in its concern for the welfare 
of executives on the one hand and the welfare of employees on the other. 


No industrialist who professes a respect for the dignity of the human 
person as a child of God may consistently apply the double standard without 
being guilty of hypocrisy. 


* * * 


The human contribution to industry should be charged off, first of all, 
as a cost of production. The worker is essential, more essential than any other 
factor of production. Particularly in hazardous industries, with accidents, 
occupational diseases and the wearing-out process, the responsibility should be 
shouldered by industry. 

In heavy industry, men. are gradually worn down, physically and occupa- 
tionally. Finally, the worker is too old to work and too young to die. He now 
must live in destitution or become a public charge. The responsibility then falls 
upon the back of the taxpayer, whereas it should be industry’s—as a cost of 
doing business. 
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Fad: Something ‘that goes in one 

era and out the other. - ‘Labor Day Greetings from 
Hobby: An endless ansount of 

/hard work that you would be 

ashamed-to”do' fora ‘living. 


eh LEIDIG’S 
| A-farmer and‘ his wife had fat- 


tened a pig for some spetial occa- 3 
sion, One day the wife said: f 
“John, tomorrow will-be our sil- ‘ LIQUOR — BEER — WINE 
ver wedding anniversary. Let’s kill 

the: pig.” GROCERIES — FRUIT 

But he retorted: * 

’ “Why kill an innocent pig’ for VEGETABLES 

what happened twenty-five years 

ago?” a ee 
acti 4 STORES TO SERVE YOU 
Housewife (at meat market)— 


“How much are pork chops?” SALINAS MONTEREY 


Butcher—“Fifty cents a pound.” 


Housewife—“The butcher across H + 
he veut uclls tetas desis aoe 516 E. Alisal Street 585 Lighthouse Ave. 


@ pound.” e 4 . 
Bakaaceres dew vanichel So. Main at Romie Lane 314 Del Monte Ave. 
them from him?” 
Housewife—“He hasn’t any to- 
day.’ 
Butcher — “Oh. Well, ~when «I 
don’t *have any, I sell’ them’ for 
twenty cents a pound.” 
* * = 


‘ Labor Day Greetings 

“Does the foreman know that 
ithe trench has fallen in?” asked 
| the contractor. 


“Well, sir,’ replied the workman, ie f 4 . mm 
“we're digging him out to tell him.” | 
5 ak 5 ™ 


6 
“You shouldn’t keep telling oe 
aa you are unworthy of her.” 
CFICG |e: | PLASTERING 


“Let it come to her as @ sur-| 
Salinas Branch asic mae CONTRACTORS 


“Jack,” asked one of the visiting | 
| Sportsmen of an Arkansas hunter, | 


202 MAIN STREET at of yours helps ‘you to get more | Frank Corteze Fred Random 


| bears?” 


Salinas, California “You’re dern tootin’ it does!” re- | 


| joined th t hunter. , . 
feinhdthe veteran, Konto. Phone 5119 Phone 6936 


“Well,” said Jack, “when them 
bears see me dressed up like a dude 


from Memphis they decide right || 19-CHAPARRAL ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


b 2 a £ . 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation of America away that Deenldn’t hit the side of 


a barn at 10 paces, and that, any- 
ne wi; Tan 7. | SU “Ben ii i an a a 
drunk to do any shootin’ a ’tall. So 

they just don’t pay no attention tots ies Ste | rte pol Doa ) SES nie Rate eT ae 
me. I’m able to shoot ’em at point- 


| blank range!” 
Ps s 2 


o & We can’t vouch for the authen- we We 2 
me Dependable-Service | ticity of this tale which comes from Labor’*Day Greetings from 
' Britain. | 
Two men, photographing big | 


| game‘in Africa, came upon a huge | 
SRS] HARTMAN & SON 
One of them whispered: “Let’s cir- 7 


cle him and photograph him when | 


MS cies aia PAINTING CONTRACTORS 


animal they ran smack into a sec- 
ond elephant sitting with his back 


ee ee en ne COMMERCIAL & RESIDENTIAL PAINTING 


men‘ walked up to the creature and 
demanded: “How come you two} ; 
are sitting back-to-back?” INTERIOR DECORATING 
The elephant, surveying the man | 
He a moment, rumbled: “Don’t 
shout so—I really musn’t speak; | 
| Josephine and I are playing book | SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
ends.” 
dhs gts Phone 4510 
Employer—“Sorry, 1 have no) 
job for you. I couldn’t find enough | 
work to Keep you busy.” 
Applicant — “But you have no} 
| idea how little work keeps me 
| busy.” 
* * & 
| Mess Sergeant: “You’re not eat- 
ing your fish. What’s wrong ge 
it?” 
Soldier: “Long time no sea?” =| 
* * * | 
| Capital punishments is when a| 
gal marries a man for his money } 
and then finds out he’s broke. 


HARRY'S 
HELP YOURSELF 
LAUNDRY 


Dodge Passenger Cars 


; * + * 
: Pl hP & Ca Bill Smock says that most people 
ymouth Passenger Cars mont techs pe geo tig 
aif down as they can standing up, but 
few people can stand up as well 


; Plenty of Hot Soft Water 
after they have been drinking sit- y 
Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Sa dae re a a 3 
ar arene oor ee Wet Washing and Drying 


The head of the house approach- ; Maytag ‘Machines 
'ed the young man. 


“Look here,” he said, “you've =a = 
been calling here to see my daugh- Helen and Vance "Tiny Akers 


oa ‘ti || ter for a long time now. May I 
132 MONTEREY STREET ask what are your intentions?” SATE GB is 
‘ial sit the sito, tea 168 WILLIAMS-ROAD =» SALINAS 
hoped to become an addition to 168 ROAD ra 
P 577 Sea 43 ‘your’ family.” i ay é 
hone 5776 Salinas, Calif. vhae sadentt yudrteuahdiaidind Phone 4167 


{“there’s nothing doing in addition, 
You'll -have to. subtract.” : 
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Labor Day 1949 | BENZENE 


There was a difference this Labor Day 1949 in the way 
Labor was observing the traditional holiday. 

Whereas in other years the occasion was seized upon. 
as a ready means for selling Labor’s aspirations and right 
to a niche, in our form, of government, to. the American 
people, this year such a selling job no. longer seemed: 
necessary. 

After years of fighting for a just cause, Labor had :‘won 
its rightful place in our scheme of things. This had come 
about by.the militancy of, the.people within.its ranks, and : 
the statemanship of its national leaders. 

This year Labor could assess its progress-over: the past 
several decades and realize that it-had “arrived”. The day 
of the Burns strikebreaker; of brass knuckles and brick- 
bats; of strikebreaking militia; of blacklists; and com- 
pany-town fuedalism,was:largely gone, 

PUBLIC SUPPORT 

They were gone because the public, once it understood : 
thé unfair and. undemocratic nature of.such things, would | 
no longer stand for them. a 

Of course, the die-hard anti-union employers were still 
with us. They were better organized than ever. Their 
new tools are high-priced propaganda agents, personnel 
directors, a subsidized press, and a new technique: class 
legislation suchias that embodied in the Taft-Hartley act. 

There were the tools of last resort, however. They had 
been devised as a last step to keep Labor from profiting 
from its hard-won and respected position in our way of 
things. They were a recognition of the fact that Labor 
had “arrived,” 

For despite the fact that many thousands of Ameri- 
cans had not yet embraced the good that comes from 
unionization; a great majority. of working Americans 
were not in the union fold. 

MILLENNIUM? 

The day of equalization of wages and condtions was at 
hand through industry-wide bargaining, and nation-wide 
organization of practically every line of endeavor. 

When the ultimate in equalization of. the workers’ 
economic condition is reached, then his only alternative 
for keeping his economic condition secure is political 
action. 

Thus this Labor Day Labor finds itself at a crossroads, 
blocked by a vicious law designed to put it out of exis- 
tence by a.process of slow strangulation—the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

WHICH WAY? 

If that roadblock stands, the handful of monopolists 
and. their legislative henchmen who enacted it will bear 
the responsibility for the way Labor goes—to the Right 
down the road to the chaotic economic and political 
condition that existed in the early 30’s of both the 19th 
and 20th centuries; or to the Left down the road of frus- 
tration that leads to communism. 

The Labor Day theme of our leaders this year is there- 
for ‘‘Remove the Taft-Hartley roadblock!” 

When it is removed, and it will be, if past examples of 
American temper and fairplay are any criterion, Labor 
can be expected to progress down the middle road of 
democracy, that will lead. eventually to a better and 
more secure future. . 

When the coming Taft-Hartley fight is all over the 
special interests will get small comfort from the fact that 
their avaricious class law hastened Labor’s coming of 
age politically. 


Keeping Our Word 


By JAMES HICKEY - 

There is one principle that sc-called: (rank and file) mem- | 
bership of union labor must recognize and put into practice | 
as a constant rule if we are to make progress and keep pres- 
tige and influence. We refer to the making and keeping of 
contracts with our employers. 

In the first place, a contract gained from an honest em- 
great majority of the employers ; ee REE A a pmmIL RETO) SO aRRIA DE ge: | 
are honest men, even though they foe 
may differ with us in the ways 
of life. 


It is no more reasonable to 


Labor ieadershin gets blamed 
'most of the time for bad situations 
\in management and labor relations. 
A badly informed and poorly disci- 


rf And He 
POISONING =| Hates: Unions! 


Benzene,. or, benzol as. it -is some-| A friend of ours works in a bank. 
times. called, is..a, chemical widely|He makes $45.00.a week. He owns 
used.in industry. It is.a.colorless,|three suits, each approximately 
non-corrosive. liquid, with.a charac-|two years olds He-~ has. a. 1936 
teristic but, not. unpleasant, oder.| Chevrolet, in need of a new car- 
It also can,be a-health hazard. | buretor, and a $5.00 hat in need-of 

The U.S. Public Health Service|a good cleaning, 
says that. benzene often.is confused} And he hates-unions. 
with, benzine,. which. is. merely. a| This friend of ours.is a nice fel- 
highly. refined gasoline. Both» are} jow, good to his wife and 2 young 
extremely flammable, but benzene| children, except on, rent day and 
is also. a poison, which can. affect/the first of the month, when. he 
the nerye tissues.and bone.mar-|fnds himself going deeper into 
row where new blood cells. are|gaepe, 
formed. He goes to church every Sunday, 

Benzene. is. widely used. in thejand does his best to be a good 
chemical, oil, extraction, dye, paint, | neighbor. 
varnish, rubber. cement, linoleum,| But he hates unions.’ 
artificial, leather., and. plastics. in-}|/ His employer could pay him al- 


dustries,.and.also is.used.in,motor most three. times:..his present. sal-. 


fuel. blending and,in the manuyfac-|ary, but of course he doesn’t. 
ture of rapid photograyure inks.| Our friend doesn’t think his- bess 


|Sults from repeated exposure to 


| BETTER RECORDS 


| laws, and the like, there has de- 


brand all employers as scabs be- 
cause of a few bad eggs, than it 
is to brand all labor as unreason- 
able, dishonest and selfish because 
occasionally an unruly, unreason- 
able or racketeering union, indi-+ 
vidual shows up on the scene. 


Therefore, . when ,an employer 
does sign a contract or agreement. 
with his employees: through’ their 
union, he has the reason to expect 
that during the life of that agree- 
ment, his employees will deliver 
the goods. For, some of his -em- 
Ployees to drag their feet, keep 
mouthing off on the job and cause 
dissension and quarreling is not 
being honest. If a grocerymian 
sells us 10 Ibs. of sugar that will 
cost us 60 cents,.it would be plain 
thievery for him to take out a 
pound or to pour a little sand in 
the’ sugar before delivering it to 


leader is capable of doing only 
what the.rank and file will permit. 
So we do well, rank and file mem- 
bers,- to. realize that after a con- 
tract is secured, it has been done 


by: mutual, agreement. 


up to it. He also has reason to ex- 
pect whole-hearted and efficient 


same peried of time, 


we must prove this to manage- 
ment so convincingly that when 
we demand the highest pay for the 
highest efficieney, 
rely on getting what he pays for, 
and then we will find our demands 
much éasierto find reception: 


Pansies otis ens nd i es lapis ces senses isnot 
a 


plined rank and file can be helped; 
by good leaders but after all the, 


During the, lite of that agree-. 
ment» we expect: the boss to live. 


support from his employees for the 4: 


We in organized labor, know we, 
have the most skilled workmen, , 


the. boss . can: 


Benzene . poisoning is of. two 
types, acute. and.,chronic. Acute 
poisoning is very. dangerous and. 
results. from. short exposure. to the 
breathing. of high, concentration. of 
benzene vapor. 

Sometimes workers. are.forced,to 
breathe..these fumes. because. of 
equipment. failure or. spilling. 

Sometimes. workmen. become 
acutely poisoned.by entering. tanks! 
containing benzene vapor, or ware- 
houses in which. containers are 
leaking, without wearing proper 
protective masks to prevent. the 
vapor from.entering the lungs. 

The first symptoms of acute ben- 
zene poisoning are tightening of 
the leg muscles, dizziness, and a 
feeling of. pressure on. the lower 
central part of. the forehead. 

Persons. working around benzene 
should be alert to these symptoms 
and if they occur should get. into 
the fresh air at once. One char- 
acteristic of acute benzene poison-; 
ing is. that the person. becomes 
hysterical—he laughs, shouts,. sings 
or. curses. And invariably he also! 
becomes.. very. obstinate. This is 
the. “benzol jag’ stage. 

When these symptoms occur the 
person. should be. moved to fresh 
air even though he objects.. Haw- 
ever, be careful never to strike 
a person in this condition. His 
heart is under tremendous strain, 
and rough handling could be. fatal. : 

Chronic, benzene poisoning re- 


the chemical over periods of weeks 
or months. It attacks the blood 
vessels and bone marrow, and oft- 
en causes anemia. 
tected by blood tests. 

——— | 


| 


As a result. of the passage of the 
Federal Social Security Act; of 
state unemployment compensation } 
laws, workmen’s compensation 


veloped a rather odd fact. This 


| time it’s favorable to wage earn- | 


ers, too! Anyway, directly as a. 
result of these laws, employers are 
now keeping better records of their 


| 
j 


|employees and of their payrolls 


than ever-before in alli history. 
Despite the desperate housing | 
shortage, residential building the | 
first quarter of 1949 was 12% un- | 
der the similar period in 1948, | 


Telephone 20211' 


CALIFORNIA. 


| an automobile against a 
ithead wind causes rapid fuel con-}| of time a reckless act on the high- 


is one of the best examples of 
capitalism at its worst, but he is. 

Our friend works against him- 
self. He looks down his nose at 
anyone whe goes. to work. in over- 
alls or uniforms, but his chances 
of owning his home are ahout one 
in ten thousand. 

- You see, he hates unions. 

He wouldn’t belong to a. union. 
That’s for unlettered, ignorant, 
misguided workers. He isn’t a 
worker. He’s a “professional.” 

He’s a professional. with.a patch 
on his pants and a hole in his 
pocket. 


AUTO HINTS 


SLOW TIRE LEAKS —TIf an ab- 
normal air loss.is noted in any one 
tire, it should be carefully exam- 
ined and the cause corrected. Slow 
leaks are usually caused. by defec- 
tive -valves or leaking tubes. 

* * a 

MOTOR TUNE-UP—Modern au- 
tomobile engines require accurate 
adjustments to deliver top per- 
formance. If starting trouble de- 
velops. gradually and it is difficult 
to diagnose the cause, consult a 
competent mechanic. 

* # * 
dence in your driving ability is a 
good thing, but over-confidence 
leads to chance-taking and traffic 


‘accidents. The skillful driver tem- 
| pers confidence with caution. 


* * * 


‘Doctors. Get 
$18,000: Yearly 


The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s. attitude..on the. national 
health proposals now before Con- 
gress is under fire today from an- 
other quarter as the International 
Chiropractors . Association outlined 
the, chiropractors’. position,.on the 
health bill and charged that the 
American Medical Association’s op- 
position: to, Administration propos- 
als is a smokescreen to hide big 
doctor: incomes.. 

In: a letter to-Dr. R. L. Sense; 
nich, AMA president, the Chiro; 
practors Association said, “We 
smile.at:your pious opposition to 
a national health plan when you 
dodge behind the. smokescreen of 
frée competition, because the ac- 
tions.of the American Medical As- 
sociation show clearly the AMA 
is interested in special privilege 
and. maintenance of that $18,000 
average level of income for your 
dues-paying members.” 

MEDICAL MEN RICH 

The chiropractors charged that 
a recent survey of medical income 
disclosed that the national average 
of. medical doctor’s gross income 
has risen. from. $9,000 in 1929 to 
more than $18,000 currently. The 
chiropractors stated: 

“From our dealings with the 
American Medical Association it is 
apparent that you constitute a 
monopoly designed to lock _out 
competing. professions. and. make 
{the doctors richer at the expense 
of those who can ill afford to pay. 
‘Medical Economics’ in the 1947 
Survey . lists the. average” annual 
gross income- of medical doctors 
at $18,500, which is exactly twice 
their annual income during the 
lash. peak year of. 1928.. This mu- 
nificent average income is a far 
,;cry. from the oft-painted. picture 
of the poor struggling young doc- 
tor of bygone days. The fact is, 
; medical doctors as a class are rich 
men.” 


power required. Under such condi- 
tions, the fuel gauge should be 
watched. carefully and the fuel. 
supply replenished at frequent in- 


tervals. 


* * ®& 


TIRE SAFETY—Proper automo- 


bile tire inflation is an important 
factor in safe driving, says the 


BATTERY CHECK — Water California State. Automobile Asso-+ 


It can be de-|content of an automobile’s battery 


evaporates rapidly in hot weather 
or when the generator charging 


{rate is high. Under such conditions, 


the battery should be checked fre- 


quently. 


* = = 


MORE FUEL USED — Driving 


sumption because of the extra 


Housing the Poor 


Building nests for birds, 
Scratching holes for hares, 

Choosing sites for spawning 
Digging dens for bears. 


beds, 


look 


Live each Gay so you can 
any man in the eye. 


strong | 


; 


ciation, because low or uneven tire 
pressure or unmatched tires on the 
front wheels may affect the steer- 
ing of your car. Check your tire 
| pressure regularly, and if in doubt, 
stop at the nearest service station 


for a re-check. 
* 


* 


Chance Taking.—In one second 


‘way can result in-a crash so disas- 
|trous that there will never be a 
; second time for those involved. 


| Ninety-seven per cent of the 
| hospital beds in ngrvous and. men- 
| tal hospitals and’ 85 per cent of 
| those in. hospitals for tuberculosis 
| are under. government centrol, ac- 
| cording to a Twentieth Century 
’ Fund survey. 
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Labor Day Greetings from 


F.C. STOLTE G. C. LOORZ 


Monterey County 
Plumbing Company 


Plumbing -- Heating 
Sheet Metal -- Utilities 


Branch Office: - 
271 E. ALISAL STREET, Salinas, Calif. 
Phone 4560 


Branch Office: 
635 CASS STREET, Monterey, Calif. 
PHONE 5881 


§275 San Leandro Street 


Phone TRinidad 2-3173 
OAKLAND 3, CALIFORNIA 


Now Under New Management 


ALISAL SHELL SERVICE 


630 E. ALISAL STREET 


PHONE 8254 SALINAS, CALIF. 


Give Usa Try 


Car Washing - Waxing and Polishing 
Shell Guaranteed Lubrication 
Firestone Tires and Tubes 


Compliments of 


LC Jorgensen 
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PLASTERING 
CONTRACTOR 


+ 


Phone 668T 
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Your Right 
To a Union 


For over 150 years the Spirit of 
America has been opportunity for 
the poor man as well as the rich, 
for the worker as well as the em- 
ployer, for the working woman as 
well as the working man. 

It has meant, as Lincoln put it, 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” The 
Spirit of America means that this 
| principle shall prevail in industry 
as well as in public affairs. 


UNION PRINCIPLES ARE 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 
Workers’ struggle for freedom 
began with demand for equality at 
the polls—manhood suffrage; next 
|for equality in educational oppor- 
tunities—free public school sys- 
tems. Thése they secured through 
legislation. Next they sought equal 
voice in determining conditions un- 
der which they worked. Here they 
| found that in union there is 
strength and the way to equal 
footing with employers. 
To belong to a union means to 
improve working conditions, raise 
wages and shorten hours through 
collective bargaining; to win that 
comfort and freedom in living 
which are the rightful heritage of 
every American. It means for 
workers the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness which 
our forefathers asserted in the 
Declaration of Independence in 
1776. 
To be a trade unionist is to be 
a self-respecting American citizen 
who carries into industry the prin- 
ciple of representation as the basis 
for fair dealing, and the power of 
organization to win justice. 
That is why the great liber- 
tarians of American history be- 
lieved so strongly in trade unions. 
RIGHT TO UNION MEMBER- 
SHIP GUARANTEED 
Workers must organize to secure 
a just share of the returns from 
what they help to produce; to en- 
able industries to have a market 
for what they can produce; to do 
| their part in American political 
affairs; and to make possible stead- 
ily higher standards of living for 
all. 
Unions have increased wages, 
shortened hours, reduced accidents, 
lengthened life, increased educa- 
|tional opportunities—all of these 
brought benefits to workers, to in- 
dustry, to employers and to the 
country. 

Unions demand democracy in 
industry—equal opportunity in all 
fields of human welfare. 


Better Meeting 
Attendance 


Now is NOT the time to 
stop attending meetings. There 
is too much that members 
should know about their union 
affairs as well as the political 
picture, information obtain- 
able only by attending your 
union meetings. Make it your 
business to be present at all 
business sessions of your union 
and participate actively in what 
| goes on. 


Cleaning Linoleum 
Soapless suds or synthetic de- 
tergent powders are very good for 
dish washing and as oil and grease 
removers. They are bad for lino- 
leum, paint or furniture, however. 
Government - conducted  experi- 
ments with detergents show they 
draw out some of the oil from 
these surfaces and cause them to 
dry out. Even soap has a drying 
effect on linoleum or paint, so it 
always should be rinsed off. Gaso- 
line and other grease solvents nev- 
er should be used ‘on linoleum. - 
Frequent waxing and even occa- 
sional oiling is recommended to 
keep linoleum in good shape. If it 
shows signs of scarring, scratching 
or drying, an application of boiled 
linseed oil ‘helps. Apply the oil to 


clean, dry linoleum’ and ‘let it stand” 
for about 48 hours before washing 


and ‘waxing. 
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Telephone 4668 


COLONIAL DAMES 


Phone 8003 
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HARP’S DRUG STORE 


"A Friendly Store” 
PRESCRIPTIONS OUR SPECIALTY 


604 E. ALISAL STREET 


Salinas 


COTY REVLON OLD SPICE BLACK MAGIC 
PEARLS-IN-WINE KING'S -MEN 
GENE SALEE (non-allergic cosmetics) 
BEAUDRY BROS. CANDY 
SCHEAFFER AND PARKER PENS 


BEAR PHOTO SERVICE 
WE GIVE S & H GREEN STAMPS 


Greetings to All Labor 
from 


DON HULTZ 
GENERAL TIRE 
COMPANY 


Factory Control KRAFT SYSTEM Tire Renewing 


The GENERAL Tire 


303 Pajaro — John and Front Streets 
Salinas, Calif. 


Definitely Different 


CALIFORNIA 
CLEANERS 


WM. CARPENTER, JR. 


Phone 4164 
437 E. ALISAL STREET 


34 W. GABILAN STREET 
SALINAS, CALIF. 


Greetings to Our Friends of Organized Labor 


SALINAS 
DRY GOODS CO. 


“Clothes For The Entire Family” 


_... Selinas, Calif, 
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DETROIT’S CAR-BUILDERS ARE FAILING THE PUBLIC 


By ALFRED H. SINKS 
(Condensed from Harper’s Magazine) 

With alacrity if not with complete enthusiasm, a car- 
hungry public gobbled up the 5,000,000 motor vehicles pro- 
duced in this coum y last year. But by midsummer buyer 
resistance had stifrened, and it has been growing ever since. 
Is this because most of the accumulated postwar demand has 
been satisfied? By no means. Is it because the prices asked 
for new automobiles, during the past six months, have con- 
tinued to rise while the prices of many other things have 


dropped? Not altogether. 

More and more criticism is di- 
rected at intrinsic weaknesses in 
the cars themselves, regardless of 
price. 

There is only one consumers’ or- 
ganization which is at all articulate 
on motoring problems, the AAA. 
During the past year, it has roundly 
condemned the postwar models. 


II 

Cars have been growing steadily 
longer, and consequently harder to 
park and maneuver. As seats have 
grown wider and fenders withered 
away, the car’s bulging sides have 
become far more vulnerable to 
damage. Not only that, but the 
wider panels now used have 
multiplied the cost of body repairs. 
Such costs have now risen to a 
point where some casualty com- 
panies refuse to insure the new 
cars, 

Postwar cars will not fit into 
many prewar garages. The new 
car owner is worried about how to 
get his home garage rebuilt in 
these days of high building costs. 
He is clipped again every time he 
uses a storage garage or parking 
lot. For operators must charge him 
more, because already they can 
park 15 to 25 per cent fewer cars 
than they could accommodate three 
years ago. 

The low road clearance of most 
present cars makes them unsafe to 
drive in rough country, sand, or 
snow, or over rutted roads. In the 
heavy snowstorms of last winter 
millions of owners found them as 
useless as a ship stranded on a 
sandbar: 

Economy? The cost of maintain- 
ing cars has risen ever faster than 
their price, and far faster than the 
general cost-of-living index. Fur- 
thermore, the driver finds it more 
and more of a strain to thread his 
way at a snail’s pace through the 
stagnating traffic of business dis- 
tricts. Because his seat is low and 
his hood high, and the outer mar- 
gins of his front fenders out of 
sight, he must allow plenty of extra 
room between himself and the 
nearest car. 

Garage mechanics and service 
station attendants can point out a 
good many other defects. The fel- 
low with grease on his pants is 
tired of banging his head on the 
upraised hood, or of having it pin- 
ion him while he is trying to meas- 
ure the oil. He needs the strength 
of Joe Louis to move a seat cushion 
and in many new cars he has to 
use a kind of periscope to see 
whether there is enough water in 
the battery. Tires are hard to check 
and harder to change; petcocks are 
hidden where they are not easily 
found, Fan belts and radiator hoses 
are hard to replace, oil gauges 
tucked away in. awkward places. 
A forest of accessories and gadgets 
makes windshields hard to clean. 

Well then, the customer must 
be getting something for all that 
money. What is it? Greater com- 
fort? 

There is the comfort of being 
able to sit in the back seat of a 
sedan without having your hat. 
pushed down over your eyes by a 
sharply sloping. roof. There is the 
comfort, especially for older peo- 
ple, of being able to get into a car 
without crouching, as you clutch 
your packages and purse, and 
pitching headlong into the out- 
stretched arms of your anxious 
friends. There is the comfort, for 
women, of being .able to get. ott 
any way but exposed-knees-first, 
followed by hands clutching at 
skirts, and finally by the torso as 
though it.were being floated out-of 
a culvert. And-there. is: the "Kiba 
that comes from featherbed spring- 
ing and foam-rubber cushions. 

Important mechanical--improve- 
‘ments? Most of the “innovations” 
featured in recent cars are really 
quite ‘old: The Owen=Magnetic had 
a successful automatic gear shift 
in 1916, the overdrive was used by 


the Winton thirty years ago, and. 


what now goes by the name of 


“knee action” was featured in 
Daimler cars built—believe it or 
not—before 1890. 

Efficiency? In some _ respects 
present motor cars are more effi- 
cient than those of the middle 
twenties and in some less so. But 
by the standards of present-day 
engineering they are fantastically 
inefficient. 

One thing the customer gets in 
ample measure. Call it glamour if 
you like. But from the consumer’s 
standpoint, our cars are steadily 
becoming more costly, more ¢x- 
pensive to maintain and operate, 
fancier, and less useful. 

How has all this happened? The 
trouble is basic. Increasingly for a 
generation our automobiles have 
been designed not by technical ex- 
perts but by sales executives and 
advertising men intent upon pro- 
ducing a “big package” which will 
solve their selling problems. 

Meanwhile the job of the engi- 
neer-wichin the industry has grown 
more difficult each year. He is ex- 
pected somehow to fit a function- 
ing machine into the body forms 
and around the luxury accessories 
dreamed up by the sales and ad- 
vertising moguls. 

Some laymen may find it hard 
to understand how a machine can 
be constantly “improved” and still 
grow less efficient. But when 
aesthetic considerations begin to 
dictate the arrangement of func- 
tional parts, a degenerative process 
sets in. The result is a mechanical 
monstrosity. 

Til 

The dealer is the real bottleneck 
to progress in the design of Ameri- 
can automobiles. 

Cars in America are sold less like 
machinery than like ladies’ fash- 
ions. In order to maintain rapid 
turnover there must be a “new” 
line every year. But—and here is 
where the industry differs from the 
garment trade—a new model must 
not be too -different from last 
year’s. For the dealer expects his 
customer to give up a practically 
new car for one fresh from the 
factory. If a manufacturer should 
make any really radical improve- 
ment in his “new” model all the 
old cars of that series would in- 
stantly look even older. User car 
prices would drop. Any extra profit 
a dealer might hope to make on an 


exceptionally attractive new: 


“package” would be gobbled up by 
his loss on the trade-in’s. 

Thus automotive executives say, 
as they often do, that the trend of 
automobile design is “not revolu- 
tionary but evolutionary.” Cars 
must continue to carry many fea- 
tures essential in automobiles forty 
years ago, though two generations 
of engineering progress have made 
these features meaningless from a 
functional standpoint. This curious 
conception of “evolution” means 
that our cars must be designed 
around a series of abstract sym- 
bols rather than around engineer- 
ing realities. 

The customer, Detroit believes, 
wants his car to give him a feeling 
of power. The symbol of power is 
a hulking hood that partially ob- 
structs the driver’s view of the 
road. Today there are half a dozen 
highly efficient types of engines 
that would, fit neatly into a small 
space over the rear axle. Many 
engineers would prefer to put 
them there. 

Another superstition .concerns 
size. Engineers have known for 
many years that good balance, not 
dead weight, keeps a car on the 
road, A big, heavy .car,is, supposed 
to: 
smaller, lighter car; and this might 
be true if the car were covered 
with armor plate. 

A further symbol for speed and 
power is what is called “stream- 
lining.” 
true streamlining on present-day 
motor cars.. A simulated airfoil 
may delight the human eye, but it 
cannot fool the air stream through 


e safer in‘la. céHision than a 


But “there ‘is very ~ little’ 


which the car must push its awk- 
ward hulk. 


IV 

American automobile design has 
run into trouble not because it is 
evolutionary. The fault lies in the 
direction of its evolution. The 
sheer bulk ,and awkwardness of 
present-day cars’ aggravate the 
creeping paralysis of traffic which, 
in many urban centers, now seems 
incurable—short of partially de- 
stroying and rebuilding extensive 
parts of our cities and towns. In- 
stead of speeding up our civiliza- 
tion, the automobile is actually 
slowing it down. During the past 
generation there has been a rapid 
destruction of property values in 
the most congested sections of our 
cities. But it has seemed to occur 
to few that the size and general 
inefficiency of American automo- 
biles is in any way to blame. 


The answer to urban traffic stag- 
nation looks lixe a small car. Re- 
duction of congestion would take 
place gradually, of course, as such 
cars replaced the older ones. To 
Many people conditioned to over- 
sized cars the Crosley seems far 
too small. But cars of its size 
would make space available for 
double the present number of pas- 
senger cars, would speed the move- 
ment of traffic, and take many of 
the hazards out of driving and 
walking. 

Traffic congestion is only one of 
the bad social results of the “big 
package.” .If we take the Austin 
as an arbitrary standard of size, 
then American automobile build- 
ers are using 50 per cent more 
steel and 100 per cent more gaso- 
line than they need to at a time 
when there is a critical need for 
them both here and abroad. 

Our overweight cars beat up 
road surfaces, adding to both ini- 
tial cost and upkeep of all our 
roads. All this adds enormously to 
our tax bill and suggests that the 
“big package” is costing us more 
money in far more ways than most 
of us realize. 

What further advantages would 
it offer the individual owner? 

Safety: The safety factor in mas- 
sive cars is almost entirely a de- 
lusion. Take the same gauge steel 
used in a big car, build a small 
body of the same general propor- 
tions, and you have a structure far 
more resistant to impact. 

Economy: The Crosley gets 35 to 
45 miles per gallon, the Austin 30 
to 40. Tires for the Crosley cost 
about two-thirds as much as those 
for the Ford. Repairs and replace- 
ments are cheaper, insurance is 
lower. 

Convenience: Easier parking; far 
less garage space required; easy to 
keep clean. A frequent argument 
in favor of large cars is that they 
are more comfortable on long 
trips. But the average length of 
all motor trips outside city limits 
is no more than 15 miles. 

Consider the matter of roomi- 
ness. Space for four would meet 
all the needs of 95 per cent of 
families. Yet the average sedan 
body in use today would carry nine 
passengers if its interior space 
were fully utilized. 

This means that whether: he 
drives alone or with one, two or 
three passengers, the American 
driver is at all times paying for 
the trasport of nine. He also pays 
freight for a couple of hundred 
pounds of baggage he may seldom 
if ever want to carry, and he is 
actually paying for enough engine 
power to pull a 10-ton truck, and 
in some of our more expensive 
cars far more than that. 

V 

It is obvious that a lot of us 
would be a lot better off if Ameri- 
can manufacturers built smaller 
cars. But that they should merely 
be smaller is not enough. We have 
a right to expect much more: 
greater efficiency, safety, real com- 
fort, and yes, even greater beauty | 
We need to make a clean break; to! 


‘free our> engineers. to build « cars 


that would: make : full :use ‘of the 
engineering techniques of. today. 
Almost. no one doubts that De-! 


troit knows better how to build|, 


motor cars than anyone else in the 
world, and yet Americans , would 
do well.to take a look at the ears 
that are buik.in-Europe: . There is 
not the least. disposition there to 


‘produce a standard car. Cars are 


made in a very wide range of 
styles for a great variety of uses, 


from the most economical to the 
most extravagant. There are the 
little Citroens and Renaults, the | 
Austin and several versions of the 


Volkswagen, Fiat’s tiny “Mickey p 


Mouse” on the one hand, and the 


big, luxurious Rolls Royce and the 
Bentley, the Delahaye, the Talbot, 
the Armstrong-Sidley, the Alfa- 
Romeo, the Isotta-Fraschini on the 
other. And this variety is not just 
a matter of looks and price; it goes 
right to the heart of the engineer- 
ing problems involved in advanced 
automobile design. 

Surely our American automotive 
engineers are not lacking in skill 
or inventiveness. All they need is 
an opportunity to build the sort 
of car that their good sense must 
tell them .would fit the needs of 
today. What stands in the way 
of change is not any fault either 
in our engineers or in our manu- 
facturing processes—which are un- 
excelled anywhere—but a fault in 
our methods of selling cars. De- 
pendent on its dealers and unwill- 
ing to risk their displeasure, the 
industry is caught in a mesh of its 
own making. How it will cut it- 
self out is hard to say. 

What is really needed is the will 
to take the risks of change and 
break the sales pattern that now 
dominates the industry. Will some 
major manufacturer, hearing the 
swelling protests of disenchanted 
customers, decide to take a bold 
chance? Will he order his engi- 
neers to start building the kind of 
cars for which a growing public 
is waiting? The decision would be 
a bold one. But it might prove to 
be the most farsighted decision 
ever made in Detroit. 


How to Tell 
Youre Buying 
Union Hose 


Buying union-made hosiery isn’t 
always easy, since many big stores 
and the mail order houses buy 
from both union and non-union 
mills, and put their own brand 
names on the boxes. Sears Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward, as 
weil as the Lerner Shops, all buy 
from both union and non-union 
manufacturers. 


Burlington Mills, which makes| 
the widely sold Bur-Mil line of! 
noma valleys, who had been op- 
pressed and even ordered from 
California. After an all-night ride, 
a group of 33 men dashed into So- 
noma at dawn on June 14, 1846. 
They seized the barracks, took Val- 
lejo prisoner and proclaimed the 
“Republic of California.” 


COMPRESSION TEST—If ¥ 
automobile engine appears to have 
poor compression, usually indicated 
by loss of power, a compression 
test can be made in a few minutes 
by any modern garage. A variation 
of 10 pounds or more between cyl- 
inders usually indicates that a 
valve grinding job will be neces- 
sary to restore normal perform- 
ance. 


We GiveS&H 


Ever the Same 


Newspaper reports. on labor dis- 
utes and negotiations, although 


| generally fair and accurate, tend 


to read alike. This is partly be- 
cause situations repeat themselves, 
and partly because words and their 
users have a way of doing so as 
well. No lexicon of hackneyed ex- 
pressions can be complete; this 
one isn’t. For further details, con- 
sult your daily newspaper. 

How were initial proposals con- 
sidered by the parties? Unaccept- 
able. 

What were negotiations always 
in danger of? Collapsing. 

What did preliminary talks re- 
sult in? Deadlock. 

What did the threatened strike 
do? Loom. 

What menaced the 
Paralysis. 

What were the mediators keep- 
ing in touch with? The situation. 

When did the mediators step in? 
After negotiations had broken 
down. 

Why were mediation agencies 
making all efforts? To avert a 
major shutdown. 

What were the mediators trying 
to bridge? The gap between union 
and management. 

What kind of room did the nego- 
tiators confer in? Smoke-filled. 

What kind of all-night sessions 
were held? Hectic. 

What kind of all-day sessions 
were held? Turbulent. 

What did the parties find them- 
selves at? Loggerheads. 

When was settlement finally 
reached? At the eleventh hour. 

How did the union view the re- 
sults of negotiation? As a distinct 
victory for the workingman. 

How did management view the 
results of negotiation? As a suc- 
cessful holding of the line against 
the encroachment upon employer 
prerogatives. 

How did the public view the re- 
sults? With relief. 

In reaching agreement, what did 
the parties bury? The hatchet. 

What did both parties have’ for 
the mediator? Only the highest 
praise. 

(Reprinted from Industrial Bul- 
letin of New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 


Retired Need $1440 
To $1830 Per Year 


Washington, D. C.—An elderly 
couple needs anywhere from $1440 
to $1830 a year to live according 
to a modest but adequate standard 
of living, the Federal Security 
Agency said here after surveying 
1949 living costs in 13 selected 
cities. 

The FSA budget for old people 
stands in contrast to the present 
rate of social security payments, 
which rarely go above $50 monthly. 


industry ? 


At a college examination a pro- 
fessor asked: “Does the question 
bother you?” 

Replied the student: “Not a bit, 
sir; but I’m having a lot of trouble 
with -.the answer.” 
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“from 


SALINAS LAUNDRY AND 
DRY CLEANING 
Quality - Service - Dependability 


121:E. GABILAN STREET 


‘Phone 7343 


JACK M. HAYES 
ASSOCIATED ‘SERVICE 


“ ?* Phone: Salinas $325 
' “Main ‘and Market Streets ‘Salinas, Calif. 


“PENINSULA TYPEWRITER 60. 


Office Equipment and Stationery © 


Underwood Typewriters -- Sunstrand-Adding 
Machines 


“Phone 7649-7640 213 Main Street 


Salinas,- Calif. 


Greetings to~All Labor 
A. Nicodem 


SALINAS VALLEY ‘PLUMBING 
COMPANY 
Repair Work and Alterations 


*555 “West Market Street 
“Phone 9101 Salinas, Calif. 


~ CESSPOOL AND SEPTIC TANK SERVICE 
DONE BY-LOCAL MAN 


NO-JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 
LOWEST RATES IN-MONTEREY COUNTY 


24-Hour Service Anywherein County 
With the Newest Sanitary Equipment 


20 YEARS IN BUSINESS IN-SALINAS 


E. SUTTON 


: Phonés—Res.: 7561 or 7002; Office: 8440 
. ~ 276-ENGLAND SALINAS 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


HARRY RHODES 


U. E. TIRE DISTRIBUTOR—TIRE REC APPING 


Tires—Radios—Appliances—Sporting: Gosds—Bicycles 
Rubber Goods 


PREFERRED GASOLINE RATES __ 
Phone 6291 > Salinas, Calif. 2238 John Street 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


JIM JACKSON 
. Phone oe Call Us for An Estimate 


~ GRIFFIN’ chi CATTLEMAN LANE 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA. 


|jtake the -:phrase 


jly and thoroughly. | 
| 


{in -majority. rule. 


—- he nods 


We once let the isolationists 
“America 
First” and pervert it'to’ selfish 
ends. But when we say Amer- 
ica. first, what do we mean? 

We mean that we believe 
in the ideals that have made 
America first among nations. 
We will evidence this belief 
by ‘keeping these ideals first 
in-our hearts and in our lives. 
Not only will we be “from 
many one’’—but ‘we will be 
one for the many. “We will 
work one for all, not all for 
one. 

We mean that we believe in| 
the equality of all men before | 
the law with equal access to! 

| justice in fact. But the equal- 


ity of individuals, like the! 


equality of people, cannot be 
granted by law. Equality de- 
‘pends on individual achieve- 
iments and upon intrinsic 
worth. We will prove our be- 
| lief in this equality by not | 
| discriminating against any of 
our fellow citizens. 

We mean that we believe 
lin the Constitution of the 
United States as the frame- 
work of the form of | 
ment under which we want to! 
live. We will, therefore, see 
to it that our Bill of Rights, 
land its corresponding Bill of | 
| Responsibilities is not ‘in-| 
| fringed upon by us in any 
| particular. 

We mean that we believe 
ine the system of free enter- 
| Prise under which we have 
flour ished,.a system free from : 
compulsory Jabor,. irresponsi- | 
ble ‘private’ power,* capitate 
(public authority and unregu- | 
lated monopolies. We believe | 
in an opportunity for produc- 
|tive work at a fair wage and/| 
‘under good standards for | 
‘every man or ‘woman who! 
‘wants to work. We will do| 
our part of that work honest- 


j 


We mean that we believe i in| 
the freedom of the ‘self-gov-| 
erned. We will, in respect for 
that freedom, put the re-| 
straint of ‘self-control and | 
good taste upon our tongues! 
and. pens. 


We mean that we believe’ 
We - will, 
therefore willingly and cheer- 
fully abide by the decision of ' 
the majority—until the next 
election — cooperating with 
our ‘fellow Americans to build 
a finer, stronger and more! 
prosperous nation. 

We mean that we believe 
in the . great -tradition for, 
which America «stands. “We! 
will, ‘through our - combined, | 
individual efforts, keep Amer- 
ica so strong, so self-contain- 
ed, that it is capable of retain-| 
‘ing: its individual integrity 
while -it lives in brotherhood 


America See but let 
ican 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Farmer — This 1s the ‘laziest 
‘rooster in the world. 

Buteher — end do you mean, 
‘lazy? Be ‘ ~*~ fn 

Farmer — He frag? never crowed 
‘in “his life. “He ‘always ® waits’ for’ 
another rooster to crow’and tere) 
hig “head. 
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DRUG STORE 


Telephone 4831 
216 Main Street 


AL'S 
Store for Men 


Al Mignola, Prop. 


210 Main Street 
Telephone 3117 


Deluna's Furniture & 
Appliance Co. 


108 Williams Road ‘'Phone’8704 
‘New and Used 


Furniture ‘& Appliances ‘For ‘Sale 


Salinas, Calif. 


Salinas, Calif. 


Salinas 


-A Saas: Institution 
257 Main Street “Salinas, Calif. 


‘0. -W. JOHNSON 
“MAKER OF FINE CLOTHES 


20-A WEST GABILAN STREET 
TELEPHONE 4660 SALINAS, CALIF. 


SALINAS VALLEY AUTO: WRECKING 


ERNEST ROWE, Proprietor 
Used Parts for-All Makes of Cars 


FENDERS — BUMPERS — WHEELS — RADIATORS 
420 EAST MARKET ST. Phone 6292. - SALINAS, CALIF. 


-LIQUOR — ‘WINE — BESR 


“Why Worry About Cooking? 
“Phone Us and We Will Prepare It 


“VIC, “HUGO-and BILL 


*252<EL“CAMINO<REAL°NORTH 
‘SALINAS, “CALIF. 


GERRY'S MARKET 
Groceries «Meats - Vegétabies 
Beer -'Wine 
‘Rochex ‘St. ‘& ‘101 Hiway 
‘PHONE 7586 “SALINAS, ‘CALIF. 


‘Protected ‘Diicy: Products 


‘222° N. “MAIN© STREET 
“SALINAS, "CALIF. | “PHONE. 6891 
‘Satinas’&* seumind 
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MRL rh RES Lie EES I ERE TOOTS 


Facts Show National Health. 
Plan Would Save U.S. Money. 


Should the United States continue to lose $27 billion a | 
year. in national wealth because of sickness and disability? | 
Or should this nation spend an additional $1 billion to $3 | 


es annually to provide adequate medical eare for every- | 
one? | 
| private hospital rooms and special | 
nurses that would not be covered | 
by health insurance). 

Economist George Soule esti- | 
!mates that the insurance program | 
would cost $5.5 billion annually | 
and confused by the American |for its first few years. That is an | 
Medical Asociation’s $3.5 million increase of $1.1 billion over what | 
propaganda campaign. One of the) Americans now are paying for| 
AMA4’s principal arguments against | medical care. Practically all of the 
health insurance involves its cost. plan’s expenses would be met by | 
The AMA says the Administration 


This seemingly easy choice faces 
Congress as it considers President 
Truman’s national- health insur- 
ance program. 


But the issue nas been clouded 


program is too expensive for Amer- 
ica, 
FACTS AND FIGURES 

Here are some facts on the costs 


of inadequate and adequate medi- 
cal care: 


The Federal Security Agency 
says in its 1948 report that “each 
year, through sickness and partial 
or total disability, the Nation loses 
some 4.3 million man-years of pro- 
duction and wages — an estimated 
annual loss in national wealth of 
$27 billion.” 


If adequate medical care were 
available to all, this staggering 
loss in goods and services could be 
reduced materially. 

At present, Americans spend 
about $4.4 billion for medical care 
each year. (This figure excludes 
the cost of extra services such as 


Keep. Fit, It 
Always Pays in 
Many Ways 


Good health pays, not. only 
in happiness but in dollars 
and cents as well, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany reminds us in one of its 
health circulars. 

Health increases vigor, good 
looks, and-your chances of 
long life. Health enlarges your 
capacity for earning money 
and for enjoyment; it betters 
your resistance against fatigue 
and infections. But the ques- 
tion is, how much does it pay 
you? 

To help each individual an- 
swer this question, the circu- 
lar lists the following points 
which,. if followed. regularly, 
will contribute to your health. 

Check these points against 
your-own personal health hab- 
its, to see where you stand. 

Eat meals at regular hours 
and eat right amounts of a va- 
riety of foods — milk, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, meat or 
fish, cereal and bread. 

Get plenty of sleep and rest, 
fresh. air and sunshine. 

Take regular exercise suited 
to. your age and the type of 
work you do. Watch your 
posture; good posture lessens 
fatigue and helps you keep fit. 

Develop some recreation in 
line with your tastes and 
ability. 

Wear clothes suited to the 
weather conditions. 

Take care of a cold in the 
beginning, don’t give it a 
chance to develop into: pneu- 

-monia; tuberculosis or some 
other serious respiratory in- 
fection. 

Have cuts, even small ones, 
treated promptly. — 


Wash your hands frequent- 


ly. with soap and water—par- 
ticularly before eating. 


Nitrogen is to be used in :cooling 
two giant Westinghouse electric 
motors being built for an‘ oil re- 
finery. The use of this inert gas 
will exclude explosive gases and 
air. 


Welfare Demands | 


payroll tax deductions. 
$3 BILLION MORE LATER 

After the program got into full | 
swing, Soule estimates it would 
cost $3 billion more each year than 
the present $4.4 billion now spent 
for medical care. 

How. much is $3 billion compared 
with the amount of money that 
changes hands each year in this 
nation? Soule reports, “The gross | 
national product as of the second 
half of 1548—which is the money 
cost of all the goods and services 
bought in the nation—was running 
at the annual rate of $257.8 bil- 
lion.” 

Soule further adds that AMA 
estimates of the cost of the health 
insurance program would mean an 
average income of $80,000 a year! 
for each. doctor. Obviously; the | 
AMA figures are nothing but a 

| 
| 
| 


leading propaganda. 


Are Urgent | 

More and more unions are begin- | 
ning to realize that health, welfare 
and pension plans have an impor- | 
tant place in collective bargaining | 
negotiations. What the workers) 
cannot get from a _ reactionary 
Congress, they are fighting for | 
through their uniens. They are at- | 
tempting to win elementary pro-| 
tection against illness, accident | 
and,.old.age. by forcing employers | 
to agree to pay benefits for disabil- | 
ity suffered during illness or from | 
accidents and to supplement the | 
niggardly old-age pensions provid- | 
ed by the hopelessly inadequate | 
social security system. 

The major obstacle the workers | 


‘will encounter during the fourth | 


round is the Taft-Hartley law and 
the even more stringent anti-labor 


| legislation that the reactionaries 


have drawn up for passage by the | 
incoming Congress. In every nego- | 
tiation the workers will not only | 
be fighting against their employ- | 
ers, but will find the full force, 
of the government arrayed against 
them. 

Only if the workers and their or- | 
ganizations realize that the chips | 
will be down in the coming round, | 
only if they rely on their own | 
strength, only if they understand | 
the crucial need for the united ac- | 
tion of all sections of the labor | 
movement, will they be able to 
achieve success in the fourth 
round. 


NOTED RIVERS 
American 

Mississippi-Missouri, flows into 
Gulf of Mexico; length, 4,995 mi. 

Arkansas, flows into Mississippi; 
length, 1450 mi. 

Colorado, flows into Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; length, 1,360 mi. 

Columbia, flows into Pacific; 
length, 1,250: mi. 

Hudson, flows into 
Bay; length, 306 mi. 

Ohio, flows ~ into 
length, 1,306 mi. 

Red (South), flows into Mississip- 
pi; length, 1,018 mi. 

Rio Grande, flows into Gulf of 
Mexico; length, 1,800 mi. 

Snake, flows into Columbia; 
length, 2,306, : 


New York 


. 


a 


Nile, 4,000 mi.; Amazon, 3,900 
mi.; Ob, 3,200 mi.; Yangtze, 3,100 
mi.; Congo, 2,900: mi.; Amur, 2,900 
mi.; Lena, 2,806 mi.; Yenesei, 2,800 
mi.; Hoang-Ho, 2,700°mi.; Niger, 
2,600 mi... «. 


Ignition Trouble.—Heat and age 
are the primary causes of failure 
of automobile ignition units. 


Mississippi; .| 


Foreign | 
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GREETENGS 


To. You on Labor Day 
On the Observance of Your Official Holiday 


RISP-TASTY CARROTS 


d 
-lb. Packages_ 


48 | the Crate 


to 


P. O. Box 1649 


Shipping Daily Thru January 


MARK . 
GOLD'N FRESH 


HI-SCORE 


O" MERIT 


SALINAS, CALIF. Phone 8961 


a 


Anderson Feraliare 
Company 


PHONE 5375 
3301 EL CAMINO REAL NO. 


McGEE’S 
CLOTHING & VARIETY STORE 


“Clothes for the Entire Family" 


SALINAS 


We Also Have A Nice Selection of Toys 


We-Give S&H Green Stamps With 
Every Purchase 


260 El Camino Real No. 
SALINAS PHONE 2-1415 


MAKE THAT DREAM HOME 
COME TRUE 


Mission Park Subdivision 
3-Bedroom Homes — 


Available for Immediate 
Occupancy 


Talcott Lumber 
Co., Inc. 


312 E. ALISAL STREET 
Phone 7603 
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A SALUTE TO Lé 


LARRY KETZEL 


HARLEY DAVIDSON CYCLERY 


417 North Main Street 


Phone 7588 SALINAS, CALIF. 


WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. i 


C. L. SACHS, Manager 
Phone 6312 
164-166 MAIN STREET 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


TINY'S 
WAFFLE SHOP 


BAR | 
Breakfast - Lunch - Supper 


“Food at it's Best" 
Open 24 Hours — 


; ; 


153 MAIN: STREET 


Salinas, Calif. 


mirinAvVvtid Ao ,CAV1Id AS 


From These 


SALI 
“Home of 
~ - ROD 


Harvey 
Store fe 


Telephone 
268 Main Street 


Go te 


CLO 


For Your 


MAIN & CA 
Scilindl 


Phone 


Merchants 


Serkuist 


2-2806 


Salinas, Calif. 


the 


SET 


Clothes 


BILAN STS.- 


4261 


ECONOMY 
DRUG STORES 


238 Main Street -- 823 East Alisal 


LUMBER 


409 Main Street 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA C O M A ay Y 


Building Materials 
BACHELOR'S CLUB 


“Where Good Fellows Get Together" 
Liquors - Cigars - Cigarettes YARDS AT 
Pool and The Club MONTEREY 


Pete Bellas, Prop. 


KING CITY 


144 Main Street Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS 


GLIKBARG’S 


Store for Men 


Featuring 


Arrow Shirts - Stetson Hats 


Interwoven Hosiery - 
Rough Rider Sox H UJ 5 5 E L L 


Phone 5293 


170 Main Street Spits: Sates ? ACK | N ( C 0 
| | 
Ren ree ee 


Salinas GROWERS - SHIPPERS 


Armature and Motor Works Bang-Up — Boss Brands 
SALES AND SERVICE CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES 


Electric Motors © Rewinding ® Repairing 
Ball Bearings © V-Belts © Sheaves + 


TS Spmone 4AM Ec! 
€ M e Offi : 
321 North Main Street — 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA Telephone 7676 
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CA 


Visit the New 
Beautiful 


CASTROVILLE 
EATRE 


For the Best of Family Entertainment 


Open 6:45 P.M. Daily 
Sundays atl P.M. 


a 


Castroville, Calif. 


© Dinners..and Breakfast 
© Good.Chili and. Soup. 


© Good Sandwiches — Stéaks 


® We Serve Only. the Best of Foods 


Plenty of Parking Space 


"Just Loolsfen-the-Street Car" 
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Lust for Profits 
Promotes Turmoil | 


You can’t legislate labor peace. 
Labor peace must come from an 


appreciation of the aims of the 
bargaining parties and an honest | 
effort to stabilize the American 
economy. At the moment it ap- 
pears that a lust for profits, as 
evidenced by official reports of fab- 
ulous profits last year, is. giving 
the wage earner a beating. If in- 
dustry is really serious about its 
desires to bring prices in line, it 
had better start coming down now 
on those prices, 

—Duluth Labor World. 


BILL'S 
GARAGE 


Castroville 
California 
Phone 2491 
Front End Alignment 
Parts & Accessories 
Seaside Gas & Oil 
Expert Mechanics 
Body and Fender 


Mechanic on Duty 


A medicine man at country fairs 
made a good thing of offering free 
eye tests to those of his audience 
who wore glasses. Dexterously 
smearing beeswax on one lens, he 
asked the sucker to read a vision 
chart. Nothing could be seen clear- 


lly. Whereupon the faker offered to 


grind the lens on his own special 
machine. The “grinding” removed 
the beeswax and the sucker could 
see better. But he couldn’t see that 
he had been swindled out of a few 
dollars. 


A little-known but tncreasingly 
important source of table oil is 


OWL 
CLUB 


Corner of Merritt 
and Speegle 


ae 

Castroville 

California 
Bar and Club Room 


Where All Good 
Friends..Meet 


Owned and Operated 
by N. E. Short 


HAMBEY'S GARAGE 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Phone 5561 


LABOR DAY 


4% Mile South of Castroville 


Castroville, Calif. 


GREETINGS 


Ro MONTEREY 
BAY 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


Packers and. Shippers 


BRANDS: "BRONCO" — "PINTO" 


Tel. Castroville 2011. 


P. O. Box 202 


CASTROVILLE;. CALIF. 
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| ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE) Prevention |s 


Besi Remedy 


Employers can ‘save themselves 
thousands of lost man-hours during 
the winter by taking steps to 
protect their employees from cold 
weather illnesses, according to Roy 
J. Friedman of Chicago, president 
of the Linen Supply Association of 
America. 

Friedman pointed out that it is 
in the pest interest of every busi- 
ness concern, from the corner 
grocery store to the largest indus- 
trial plant, to protect the health of 
its workers. 

“Outbreaks of colds, influenza or 
grippe in any place of business re- 
sult in loss of efficiency and pro- 
duction,” Friedman said. “The em- 
ployer should do everything pos- 
Sible to prevent such epidemics. 

“Careful cleanliness can break 
the chain of infection by destroy- 
ing the harmful germs before they 
can be carried from one worker to 
another,” he continued. 

Friedman also emphasized. the 
need for barber and beauty shop 
operators to provide their employ- 
ees with clean uniforms and germ 
free towels to halt outbreaks of 
winter ailments, 


Says Foreign Policy 
Costs 1 Miilion Jobs 


One milion Americans are out 
of work because United States 
foreign policy bars free.trade with 
eastern Europe, -restricts sales of 
machinery to Marshall plan coun- 
tries and finanees American man- 
ufacturers who set up shop in 
cheap labor areas, economist Vic- 
tor Perlo estimated in a recent is- 
sue of March of Labor, a new na- 
tional labor magazine. 

Perlo traces the loss of the-mil- 
lion jobs to specific instances in 
the carrying out of the Marshall 
plan and Truman doctrines. He 
points out that total exports, a key 
factor in the postwar boom, fell 
off 25% from 1947 to 1948. 

The most important exports in 
terms of jobs, he says, are the 
highly fabricated goods like ma- 
chines, bulldozers, trucks and tur- 
bines. Slashes in exports of these 
items has had a disproportionately 
great effect upon unemployment. 


’ o @en2e¢@ 
Dafiy-nitions 

LIFE—First half ruined by our 
parents, and the second half by our 
children. 

LOVE—tThe feeling that makes 
a woman make a man make a fool 
of himself, : 

MAN—One who wishes he were 
as wise as he thinks his wife thinks 
he is. 

MARRIAGE—A delusion and a 
snore. 

MARRIED MAN—One who has 


| two hands with which to steer his 


car. 

MODERN AGE—When girls 
wear less on the street than grand- 
mothers did in bed. 

MONEY-GRABBER—Anyone who 
grabs more money than you can 
grab. 

MOTHER—A boy’s ‘best friend, 
and if he comes home late enough, 
he may find her there. 

ORATOR—The fellow who’s al- 
ways ready to lay down your life 
for his country. 

IRONY—Giving father a billfold 
for Christmas. 

JOINT ACCOUNT—A bank ac- 
count where one person does the 
depositing and another the with- 
drawing. : 

JURY—Twelve persons chosen. to 
decide who has the better lawyer. 

LAWYER—One who defends 
your estate against an enemy in 
order to appropriate it for himself. 


“Still engaged to Maude?” 

“No.” 

“Good.” 

“What?” 

“Good, how’d 
her?” 

“What?” 

“How’d you drop the old hag?” 

“¥- married her.” 


you get rid of 


ee cena 


~ . mater ee ne amare 


eee tag aS ee a to Sete 
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Distrustoof | FARMERS EIRE RISKY  \WHVOUWONS? ‘(The Dynamo’s Song of 
The ‘Press 


Distrust of the press, insofar as 
it: applies to -the: editorial.pages, is 
generally prevalent in the ranks-of 
labor. ‘There area few: newspapers 
(they can be counted’ on the fingers 
of both -hands) -which strive econ- 
scientiously to give the truth in- 
volving labor disputes, and to give 
the background leading up to dis- 


putes. The rest are content to re- 
flect the biases and the prejudices 
of their owners. Thus they effec- 
tively deny themselves the prestige 
and authority, and the respect, that 
are within their power to have. 

A story that broke in Illinois re- 
cently did not add to the. public’s 
confidence in the press. Thirty- 
three editors and publishers in 
that state were shown to have 
been on the state payroll, some of 
them listed as “highway depart- 
ment messenger clerks.” They 
were, in fact,- being. paid retainers 
to support editorially the corrupt 
Republican machine that was vot- 
ed out of office last November. It 
is to the credit of a small segment 
of the press that these facts were 
exposed. One wonders if conscious 
irony was being shown when these 
stooges were -listed-on the payroll 
as “messenger clerks.” Surely they 
were nothing more than messeng- 
er boys. 

If politicians, with less money to 
spend than the special interests, 
can purchase the press in such 
alarming fashion, can it..be won- 
dered that labor -distrusts the 
press? Can there be any doubt that 
the dispute .is justified? 

But in spite of these. pressures 
brought to bear, chiefly by the ad- 
vertising. medium, the life line of 
the daily paper, now and again we 
find.a fearless.editor who: stands 
up-and speaks out for what he 
thinks is right, regardless of -his 
own self interests. 

Such a man is the. editor of. The 
Flora » Sentinel, . Flora, - Illinois. 
When members of LB.E.W.: Local 
702 were on strike in that city, the 
editor of the Sentinel was threat- 
ened with loss of advertising if he 
supported the strikers in their just 
demands. His answer to his antag- 
onists came in the words of edito- 
Yials like these: 

“This newspaper believes that 
the Flora City Council is bucking 
the line of human progress at the 
expense of all the péople, in exer- 
cising its option. not to recognize 
the Electrical Warkers’ Uniom” 

Would that we had a few more 
such editors in our country, edi- 
tors who believe that a “‘free press 
means a free nation.” 


Watch ‘the 
Migration 


What appears to be a developing 
trend. of . considerable. importance 
to both labor and industry, is a 
new gradual migration of ‘indus- 
trial plants. While “it has not 
reached sensational proportions 
yet, it is quite evident. 

The - coming « Atemic- Age has 
given impetus to locating industrial 
plants where there is less concen- 
tration than, for example, in parts 
of the East and Midwest. The Na- 
tional Planning« Board ‘has been 
giving serious consideration to this 
subject. The West and the South 
have gained industrially, from 
moves’alréady made; and any fur- 
ther:-develepment.-of -the-indieated 
trend could benefit these regions 
even more. 

In most instances, of cotirse, it is 
a rather complicated procéss, in- 
volving Many Considerations of 
production ‘and of distribution, in- 
cluding the available labor*supply 
of -the-kind- needed: In any “event, 
this appears to be a. developing 
trend, worthy of ‘serious considera- 
tion. 


‘“The average woman has a vo- 
cabulary of only 1,800: words.” -It 
is: a ‘smallP’stock; but ‘think of the 
turnover. 


| 


| 


FARMER'S ‘LIFE ‘RISKY, 
ACCIDENT RATE HIGH 


‘Muncie,-Ind. — A farmer’s| trial groups the average ‘is po was-adopted ‘in practice long 
chances of being killed ‘orjonly 31. 


seriously injured in his work 


Iowa State.College of Ames 


WHY UNIONS? 


The subsistence-level theory of 
wages, which doesnot ‘appear in | 
the works of classical economists 

until early in the nineteenth cen- 


before the ‘term was invented. 
According to this theory, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep ‘the 


are substantially greater than|is making .a -specia] effort'to| working class in a state-of abject 
those of workers in any other | publicize and, it is noped, to 


job classification. 

Health -authorities, state 
agriculture. colleges, insur- 
ance companies and similar 
agencies are aware of the 
high accident toll on Ameri- 
can farms every year and are 
trying to alert the farmer to 
the situation. 

Whether ‘aceidents will be 
reduced will depend on safety 
measures taken by the farmer 
as a result of these warnings. 
He cannot change the haz- 
ardous nature of his job. He 
is his own boss, using. power- 
ful:and dangerous ‘machinery 
such -as corn-pickers, com- 
bines and tractors, and de- 
spite safety devices:and warn- 
ings by manufacturers, he is 
likely to do things the'way he 


wants to—since no foreman|to use safety devices, such as 
or safety expert is looking | power take-off shields. 


over his shoulder. 

“Besides, farmers do a lot 
of careless things,”’ according 
to. Dr.. Will. C. Moore: of the 
Moore-Hurley Clinic here, 
who treats hundreds of farm 
accident cases. each- summer. 

“We've been -getting ‘a lot 
of ‘glove’ eases lately,” he 
said. 
want to work on ecorn-pickers 
and other ‘machinefy ‘with 
their gloves on. The -machin- 
ery catches-the glove and the 
man gets ‘his hand chewed 
off, right up to the elbow. 

“Quite a lot .of falls, too,” 
Dr. Moore said. “The men fall 
out of barns and haylofts, or 
they fall off the shed roof. 
They break ankles, knees, 
hips and sometimes’ backs. 
Falls can Jay a man up for a 


long time.” 

A Wisconsin survey has 
shown one in nine farms to 
be the scene of an accident 


which resulted in loss of time 
or life. Other figures show 
that the agricultural mortal- 
ity rate is 53 per 100,000— 
whereas in all other indus- 


You are Always Welcome to.... 


JACK'S PLACE 
Castroville... 


“Phone 2881 


Mike Bellone,-Prop. | 


“Tt seems that..farmers: 


prevent farm injuries. The 


college has detaiied Norval 
Wardle as farm safety -spe- 
eialist, and results of his find- 
ings, along with timely warn- 
nings, are circulated among 
newspapers of the state. 

“Most of the accidents in- 
volved mechanical corn-pick- 
ers,” Mr. .Wardle -wrote re- 
cently. 

“Keep your hands on the 
steering wheel while the corn- 
picker is in gear,” was his 


! advice. 


Most common causes of ac- 
cidents have been found to 
be: (1) doing unsafe things 
such as cleaning while the} 
machine is running; (2) step- 
ping over uncovered power 
take-offs or belts; (3) failure 


In a list of 575. accidents | 
reported by another , study, | 
the majority were fractures, | 
some requiring amputation. 
In a nine-year period covered, 
38,700 farmers were _ killed 
while at:work; 133,200 farm! 
residents met violent «death, 
and 10,125,000 non-fatal farm | 
home and work misadven- 
tures occurred. | 


Wallet for: Drivers | 
Features Safety Chain | 


A wallet designed for use by 
truckers is 4% inches by 8% inches 
overall, and has five compartments 
for currency and papers. Made of 
elkhide and stitched “with nylon 
thread, the wallet features a zipper 
opening beneath a button snap. 


DEFINITIONS 

Nerve: ‘ That which’ enables a 
man, seated‘‘in ‘a street car, to 
flirt with a‘'woman whe is standing. 

Chain: Létter: That which you 
can get rid of by pulling the chain. 

Buccaneer: ~A high price to pay 
fer corn. 

Time: -That which heroes have 
the knack of arriving in the ‘nick 
of. 

Alimony: A ‘system by which, 
when -two ‘people ‘make a. mistake, 
one continties ‘to pay for it. 


. 


poverty. 

Prosperous working people 
threaten the ‘stability of society. 
There “was no place for a well- 
paid laborer. The idea is well ex- 
pressed .by.an. economic writer of 
the time who said: “Men-nossessed 
of no property, and capable of 
nothing but labor; are entitled to 
nothing but the means of ‘daily 
subsistence.” The prevailing idea, 
therefore, was to pay the worker 
just enough to keep’him alive and 
propagate his kind—W. W. 
WOODWARD in “A New American | 
History.” 


Castroville 
Clothing Store 


E. ROVERO, Prop. 


Men’s, Boys’ and Ladies’ 
Clothing and Shoes 


NOTIONS 
Opposite Post Office 
Castroville, Calif. 


McCarthy 


P. O. Box:93 
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The Dynamo 


Hear me, and I’ll sing to you 

‘Music never. listened to; 

For you must be helped to: hear. 

Customs’ prejudice-the ear, 

And the great world doesn’t 
know 

That.a painted dynamo 

Has a voice that surely means 

Just as’ much as those machines 

Poets tell of in the books: 

Mill-wheels turned by mountain 
brooks, 

Sawmills where the torrent roars, 

Spinning wheels'in cottage doors. 


In the city’s heat and toil, 
Here amidst the smoke and oil, 
Where the steady fires burn, 
And the crankshafts turn and 
turn, 
Where the dash-pots clank and 
clash, 
-And the switches snap and flash— 
If you’ll only feel and.see, 
Here is also poetry. 
—LOUIS J. MAGEE, 


‘Mission Service 


Station 
And Gdrage 


General Auto Repairs 
Are and Acetylene Welding 
Steam Cleaning 
Tires - Batteries - Accessories 
Washing - Lubrication 


Chas. C. Duncan and 
A. B. Colombini 


Castroville, Calif. 


Hardware 


‘Castroville, Calif. 


“Many Items from Kitchen to Field" 


“SoJustDrop in 


when You're in 


Castroville 


‘CALIFORNIA ARTICHOKE & VEGETABLE 
GROWERS’ CORPORATION 


+ 


HAVE YOU A GALCIUM DEFICIENCY? 
1F°SO “FRY “ARTICHOKES 


Randy O. Barsotti, Manager 


; Castroviile > 
Pa oe Lf 


Phone Castroville 2241 
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“Labor Leader” 


Officials of labor unions do not 
care for the label of “labor leader.” 
Even if they have never thought 
the question through, they show an 
instinctive dislike of the term. 

The strength of the union does 
not depend as much on the ability 
of its officials as the union educa- 
tion of its membership. Participa- 
tion means taking a part in mak- 
ing decisions and carrying them 
out once they are made by the ma- 
jority. It’s the only way out of the 
“wilderness.” i 


Ten inches of snow equals in 
water content, on the average, 
about one inch of rain. 


There are 113 separate police 
forces in Britain. Total strength 


Phone 444 


ADJOINING VENDOME HOTEL 


SUK'S TAVERN 


Newest and Finest in King City 


® 
TOP HAT 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
& 
TOP HAT LIQUOR SHOP 


Full Line of Wines and Liquors 
Jay Lynn -- James Lynn 


e 

Eating More 

With many more persons cover- 
ed by union contracts and earning 
more money than they did in 1935- 
39, the average consumption of 
food by Americans has risen 10 
per cent in the last decade. Food 
purchases also show a rise in qual- 
ity, notably in meats, according to 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Gasoline Efficiency 
Maximum efficiency cannot be 
obtained from gasoline if the car’s 


‘battery is defective. To obtain top 


performance, the battery must be 
properly charged, distributor points 
and spark plugs must be clean and 
correctly adjusted, coil and con- 
denser must be efficient, and the 
ignition wiring must be in first- 


is 68,000. «‘\ass condition. 
FOR SUPERIOR WORK 
GREENFIELD CLEANERS 
JOHN A. RAINS, Owner 
PHONE 52 GREENFIELD, CALIF. 


KING CITY, CALIF. 


A-D-H-Co. 


302 Broadway 


P.O. Box 1209 


TELEPHONE 6 


Plumbing - Heating - Sheet Metal Contracting | 


Hardware 
2 “Appliances - Well Casing - Welding 


King City, 
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Labor Must Wake Up! 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 
Publisher, Michigan Labor Beacon 


The building of a high type 


of union morale and loyalty to 


the union can only be done by leaders who believe in what 
they are doing, and know why they are doing it. By leaders 


we do not mean only. officers, 


bers, the ones who stand up 
counted upon to carry the load, 
any load, without being asked to 
do s0. 

The true union man is not a 
chest-beater or seeker after pub- 
licity. He simply believes in unions 
and is willing to help the cause 
along. This he does by taking the 
union’s side in day-today conver- 
sation, and by helping fellow work- 
ers understand their job and their 
rights on the job. 

Not all who need assistance ask 
for it. Many workers have ques- 
tions which the good union admin- 
istrator, by a friendly manner, can 
| bring to light. Many a timid mem- 
ber has been given confidence by 
feeling the sincerity of the union 
representative. 
| A union leader should have an 
jintelligent understanding of the 
problems peculiar to the industry. 
He should appreciate manage- 
ment’s position in a plant or shop. 
He must be able to separate true 
from imaginary grievances. 

Knowing the problems of the in- 
dustry can result in more fruitful 
| gains when negotiating contracts. 
| Appreciating management’s point 
of view will, in the long run, add 
up in getting things done. If noth- 


side. 

Imaginary grievances should not 
‘be arbitrarily brushed aside; to 
the particular workers the prob- 
lem is real. Technically he may 
have no case for the grievance 
i procedure but still something is 
troubling him. The good Union 
Representative will find out just 
what is bothering the worker and 
|intelligently explain it away; thus 
an imaginary grievance is settled. 

It must be pointed out that. the 
ability of a Union officer to listen 
can do much to build good Union 
morale among members. 

Good listening means sympathe- 
tic listening. Look at the person, 
hear his entire story. Ask questions 
| which will make it easier for him 
to speak; questions which will also 
give the necessary information to 
be helpful. 

Just as one can read between 
lines, one can also listen between 
words. When this is done the mem- 
ber senses that he is talking to an 
understanding listener, not only to 
a listener. 

A Labor leader should not be 
a prima donna. If he does a good 
job he will be given credit. The 
masses have a keen sense of 
weighing leaders. The faker and 
phoney is quickly discovered. 

Naturally one like to have his 
work appreciated. If there is any 
drum beating to be done let others 
do it; it may not be as loud but 
it will be a much finer note. 

It is not “my Union” but “our 
Union.”: Not “I did it” but “we 
did it.” 
particular pob was done by one 
individual, for it was the strength 
of the membeship he represented 
which gave him a power beyond 
his own mere self. 

Cliques and factions can easily 
wreck a Union. A good Union Ad- 
ministrator should aviod being 
identified with any. He should 
work with all who desire to pro- 
mote the general welfare. How- 
ever, he should not concentrate 
his cooperation with any: small 
group—no matter how well inten- 
‘tioned. Other groups are also en- 
titled te consideration. 

Small groupings are not neces- 
sarily ill-intentioned; many have 
excellent motives. Perhaps all that 
lig needed is a program which will 
bring the various groups together. 

A night of entertainment, a day 
of sports, an éducational program 
or organizational drive contributed 
to by all sections of the Union 
cannot only be worthwhile in itself 
but can also be the vehicle for uni- 
fying groups and factions. 

Largé Local Unions should have 
new membership classes. A few 
nights devoted to instruction and 
explaining of the basic principles 
of Union organization, the history 


This is true even if aj; 


we mean also the active mem- 
and are counted and can be 


of Labor, the record of your own 
Union—from a Local as well as 
National standpoint, will pay divi- 
dends, 

Copies of existing contracts, the 
Constitution and By-Laws should 
be given each new member. Call 
attention to important rules and 
customs. A mimeographed or print- 
ed leaflet can easily do this, and 
explain such things as meeting 
requirements, dues, fines, assess- 
ments, sick and death benefits, 

Follow the ritual of initiation. At 
heart we are all little boys and 
girls and impressed with the dram- 
atization of an important occasion. 
Being initiated into a Union is a 
dramatic moment and the more 
dignified the ritual the deeper the 
impression. 

Shop Stewards should follow up 
on the job the work of helping 
new members with information, 
literature and general helpfulness. 
When a worker sees that his pre- 
sonal interest is being looked after, 
we can rest assured that his loy- 
alty for the Union will increase. 

Every Union should have an edu- 
cation program throughout the 
| year. It need not be elaborate but 


Union officials from other labor 
| organizations, lecturers from local 
colleges and Universities, and civic 
and governmental leaders. 

Many people outside of Unions 
are friendly to labor and would 
readily give an hour of their time 
to speak to a Union. 

To make tne evening more inter- 
esting have a question and discus- 
sion period following the speech 
or Jecture. 

Local colleges and high schools 
have debating teams which could 
be induced to display the forensic 
abilities before a labor audience. 
Try inviting such a team when 
they happen to have a question of 
| vital interest to labor. 

In cities where repertory play- 
houses exist quite often a play of 
social significance is given. Ar- 
| rangements can be made for block 
}seats at moderate prices. On nights 
like this the member will want 
to take his family and friends. 

One of the best vehicles for edu- 
cation is the Labor paper. Unfor- 
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Real Estate Lobby 
Has Reason to Boast 


The rigid, air-tight, iron clad 
control of the 80th Congress is 
made clear by a_ boasting letter 
sent to business interests and real 
estate interests by the real estate 
lobby. 

In this letter the real estate 
lobby lists as its Opponents “The 
President of the United States, 
practically every veteran’s organi- 
zation, every labor union, the 
Catholic Church, the Protestant 
Church. Social Welfare groups, the 
Mayors of the Nation.” 

Then the letters goes on to say 
to the real estate boys—“You have 
reason to rejoice that the 80th 
Congress was courageous enough 
to withstand this pressure.” 

Now, what influence do you 
think it was that made these 
ordinarily timid congressmen so 
bold that they could say no to 
every veterans’ organization, Jew- 
ish Welfare groups, the Catholic 
Church groups, the League of 
Women Voters, the Mayors of the 
United States and all of organized 
labor? 

Perhaps a Grand Jury could find 
out, but so far one has not been. 
called. 


tunately most of them could be 
greatly improved. Too many are 
more concerned with advertising 
than with news and information. 
However, there is always some 
valuable material sandwiched in 
which, when attention is called to 
it, can add to the fund of knowl- 
edge. 

Another medium of education is 


‘ing else—,it prevents making the | it must be planned. Included might | the film strip. These are available 
|error of under-estimating the other be a few speakers, such as visiting | at low cost or free, and many are 


with color and sound. An increas- 
ing number of films are becoming 
available which carry a real mes- 
sage. 

An educational program to be 
effective must be planned and 
directed. This requires a Commit- 
tee which has an appreciation of 
the problem and is willing to meet 
periodically to guide the program 
from day to day and throughout 
ithe year. 

And it is not only the planning 
which is important. It is such little 
things like seeing that everybody 
is on the mailing list for Union 
|papers, that each receives every 
leaflet and notice, and is informed 
when the next educational pro- 
gram will be given. 


j 


Lithium hpyochlorite will prob- 
ably become a household bleaching 
agent when cheaper manufacturing 
methods are developed. It is said to 
be superior to the sodium and cal- 
cium hypochlorites now used. 


| AL'S BARBER SHOP 


| AL TITTLE, Proprietor 


] 
' 


15 
264 EL CAMINO REAL NO. 
' 


YEARS IN SALINAS 


SALINAS, CALIF, 


FOREMAN'S 


USED 


AUTO SALES 


CARS 


L. D. FOREMAN—Res. Phone 9384 
609 EAST ALISAL STREET 


PHONE 7598 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


BING'S RADIO SERVICE 


EXPERT REPAIRING ON ALL MAKES OF RADIOS 
537 EAST ALISAL STREET 


PHONE 94938 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


J. J. NEWBERRY CO. 


5c 
344 MAIN STREET 


136. MAEN STREET: 


10 SOUTH PEARL STREET 


10c and $1.00 STORE 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


‘THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIO 


MARTIN LANGLO, Proprietor 
. PORTRAITS — GROUPS — COMMERCIAL — WEDDINGS © 
1. Phone. 4877 
By Appointment Open Evenings, Sundays and Holidays 


FERGUSON TILE COMPANY 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 
--»isoy. TILE; CLAY. and-METAL 


Phone Salinas 7233 or 2-3987 


SALINAS, CALIF.} 


" - 


KITCHEN UNITS 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


-— 
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Bosses, Politicians Fought 


Viciously for 10-Hour Day 


By ROY SMITH 


(In past installments, we reviewed the early campaigns of organized 
labor in California, from the time of the Gold Rush until early 1867. 
This period was marked by an educational and legislative campaign 
for our eight-hour day. This phase of the campaign, which reached 
its heights in the winter of 1866-67, ended when the State Senate re- 
jected an eight-hour day Assembly Bill by the narrow margin of 19-18. 
After this defeat the different trades, including the Carpenters which 
took a very active part in the fight for an eight-hour day, called meet- 
ings and passed resolutions that after a certain date set by the different 
crafts, they would work eight hours only. This move met with great 
success and after 5 o’clock every job was policed to make sure that no 
one worked over that time. On June 3, 1867 (known as Inauguration 
Day), a great celebration was held by the workers of San Francisco, 
and over 2,000 men marched in a parade that had never been equalled 
in San Francisco. Organizations known as leagues were set up to pro- 
mote the welfare of the workingman. League objectives were a me- 
chanic’s lien law; opposition to Chinese immigration; and the founding 


of cooperative stores and factories. In the last issue, we presented the | ~° 


preamble of a majority report of a meeting held in San Francisco in 
March, 1867.) 


* %* * 

The resolution called for the enactment of a law for an eight-hour 
day, the passage of a more satisfactory mechanic’s lien law, the pro- 
hibition of Chinese immigration, and the abolition of convict labor. 

A minority report was intro-_—@-—————_ 
duced by A. M. Kenaday which! Were the Gorham Union Republi- 
called for a State Convention and| ©42 nominees, 
the inclusion of the Settlers and| 0 June 27, the Workingmen’s 
Miners Association in the organ- convention was called together to 
ization. He asked for the appoint-| discuss. an accusation that Assem- 


ment of a State Central Directory, |>lyman Wilcox, its candidate for 
embracing representatives from the congressional nomination, had 


the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Mechanics Institute, the Miners 
Association, and the State Settlers 
League. It was recommended that 
each trade association send a dele- 
gate to the convention of the Na- 
tional Labor Union at Chicago. 
His report ended by demanding in- 
dependence entirely of this con- 
vention from the Industrial League 
or any other secret organization. 
After a long bitter debate, the 
majority report was adopted. 

At the adjourned meeting of the 
convention held April 9, the Brick- 
layers Protective Association with- 
drew its delegates. Some time 
before the convention Kenaday 
was appointed state organizer for 
the National Labor Union for Cali- 
fornia and was also one of its 
vice-presidents. Not able to over- 
come the opposition, he decided 
to call a rival convention of labor 
and reform associations in the 
state, for the purpose of carrying 
out the ideals of the National La- 
bor Union. This convention was 
held on April 30, 1867. At the 
next meeting of the Workingmen’s 
convention he was expelled and 
labeled “an enemy of labor.” On 
June 22, Kenaday withdrew his 
call for a National Labor Union 
convention and announced that 
“the necessity no longer exists for 
an independent State Convention 
of Workingmen” because their de- 
sired ends had been secured by 
other means. 


ENTER POLITICS 

Meetings of the Workingmen’s 
Convention were held in tke next 
few months, and as time went on 
they grew more and more violent. 
The question of Chinese immigra- 
tion became increasingly promi- 
nent in all discussions, and caused 
the withdrawal of some of the 
unions. Also, the political machina- 
tions of the leaders were increas- 
ingly evident. The latter were 
eager to control the organization 
so as to use it to their advantage 
in the approaching elections. 


The convention finally agreed 
that a Workingmen’s ticket should 
be placed in the field in order to 
ensure the election of only those 
delegates to the county, congres- 
sional and state conventions, who 
were pledged to nominate candi- 
dates favorable to the demands of 
the workers. A list of delegates 
was selected by a committee, but 
when it was brought before the 
convention a bitter debate ensued. 
The morning Call stated that the 
convention had been sold out to 
the “Gorham Ring” (Union Re- 
publicans) and described the scene 
on the convention floor as follows: 
“A member rises and says: ‘This is 
too nice a thing. I thought this 
was a Workingmen’s convention. 
I find that there are brokers, poli- 
ticians, and custom house officials 
being placed in nomination and 
endorsed.’ ” 

_ Protests were made that the 
nominees were not workingmen, 
and that the list of delegates was 
being “crammed down the throats” 


of the laboring class. In’ the’ pri+ 
mary election which followed, the. 


Workingmen’s ticket was credited 


a S nme nee 
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“sold out.” After a lot of wran- 
| gling, the convention adjourned 
| without having disposed of the 
matter. On July 11 the convention 
again assembled. The meeting 
this time was controlled by Demo- 
crats. Amidst a lot of confusion 


they expelled the president, J. J.J 


Ayers, and voted to support the 
Democratic state ticket. 


GAINS MADE 

The Workingmen’s convention, 
the first of the working class of 
California, had been called in the 
hope that something might be ac- 
complished for the workers by 
means of non-partisan politics. Its 
failure was characteristic of many 
similar attempts made subsequent- 
ly to unite politics and trade un- 
ionism in California. 


It was the means, however, of 
bringing the demands of the work- 
ers prominently before the people 
of the state, and in the subsequent 
Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions platforms were adopted 
pledging the enactment of the de- 
sired legislation. It served its pur- 
pose also in directing attention to 
the advisability of a closer unity 
among the labor organizations of 
the state, especially among those 
of San Francisco. Before many 
months passed this ideal was 
achieved. 


To protect the interests of labor 
and to make sure that candidates 
favorable to labor’s demands were 
chosen at the polls, the working- 
men in August 1867 organized the 
Mechanics Eight-Hour League. 


This League questioned candi- 
dates on their position on the 
eight-hour day, the mechanic’s lien 
law, and other matters that the 
workers were interested in. The 
worker was instructed to vote for 
ONLY those candidates who an- 
| swered satisfactorily. Most of the 
legislators elected were thus 
pledged to vote for measures in 
which the workers were vitally in- 
terested. On September 6, 1867, 
the Dispatch wrote an editorial 
characterizing the outcome as a 
“victory for the workingmen such 
as is unprecedented in political his- 
tory of this or any other state.” 


A determined effort was made 
by the waterfront employers to 
abolish the eight-hour day in the 
summer and fall months of 1867 
among the ship carpenters, ship 
joiners, shipwrights and caulkers. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany did ‘likewise. The Alta Cali- 
fornia, which steadfastly opposed 
the eight-hour day movement, on 
July 22 stated: 

“A large number of mechanics 
are employed in the city who labor 
ten hours and they are represented 
to be excellent workmen. .. . It 
would appear that the difficulty is 
not so ‘great as anticipated’ in find- 
‘ing: hands who aré willitg ‘to ‘ad- 
here to the old system of ten 
hours.” - 

The above seemed to represent 
the opinion of the employers, for 
on July 8 they formed a “Ten 
Hour Association.” This associa- 
tien--adopted resolutions pledging 
its members as follows: 

“To use all just and honorable 


In a Nutshell — 


Under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment you have a right to choose 
the job you want, and to leave it 
when you wish. You have the right 
.to spend oF save, as you will. You 
have the right to speak your mind 
or hold your peace as you choose. 
You have the right to work as 
much as you see fit, and to be paid 
in proportion to your work. 


In other words, you are free. 

And what are the other fruits of 
capitalism under a democracy? 

Well, the next time some fast 
talker tries to tell you how fine 
it is to live under a “planned” 
economy, and how tough it is to 
survive under the free American 
way, tell him this: With only 6% 
of the world’s people, we have... 
46% of the world’s electric power 
j: + - 48% of the world’s radios... 
| 54% of the world’s telephones... 
59% of the world’s steel capacity 
5 . . 60% of the world’s life insur- 
ance ... 85% of-the world’s auto- 
mobiles . . . and 60,000,000 people 
employed, not as slaves, but as vol- 
unteers. 

We don’t think our way of life 
is perfect. We admit there’s room 
for improvement—but so far, the 
American way is the best way yet 
developed to give you the incentive 
to apply yourself to your job—to 
give you control over the rewards 
of your work—to enable you to 
enjoy the pleasures of houses, au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators and vaca- 
tions—to let you live and move in 
dignity and freedom. 

Let’s strive to make our way of 
life better—but, meanwhile, let’s be 
sure to keep it as good as it al- 
ready is. 


AUTO HINTS 


Cleaning Advised—Periodic clean- 
ing of the automobile gasoline fuel 
line and filter, the air cleaner to 
the carburetor, and the crankcase 
oil breather system is recommend- 
ed. 

* * * 

First for Safety.—“After you” is 
recognized as a social courtesy, but 
it’s poor headlight practice on the 
highway. Be the first to dim your 
headlights for an oncoming car, for 
your own safety’s sake. 

* * 

Brake Noises.—A scratching or 
grinding noise as brakes are ap- 
plfed while your car is in motion 
usually indicates metal to metal 
contact inside the brake drum. 
This may be caused by worn-out 
brake linings, and to avoid scored 
drums, the wheels should be re- 
moved for inspection and replace- 
ment of brake linings, as necessary. 

* * * 

Slippery When Wet.—Good tires 
and good brakes on your car, and 
good judgment as to your speed, 
are the best safeguards against 
skidding on wet pavement. 

* £ & 

Battery Solution.—If the auto- 
mobile battery solution is too high, 
heat created through normal ac- 
tion may force some of it out 
through the air vents, thereby cor- 
roding the terminals. Electrolyte 
level in a battery should be main- 
tained at three-eighths to one-half 
inch above the plates at all times. 

* * @ 

Back-Track.—If you drive up to 
a turn without time to signal your 
intentions to other drivers, keep 
going until you can signal and 
turn safely. It’s better to turn 
back than to turn over, 

s * # 

Drivers’ High C’s.—Observe the 
three C’s of good driving,—Careful- 
ness, Courtesy, and Consideration, 
and thereby help to Cut Casualties 
on the highways. 


means to prevent the eight-hour 
labor system being adopted in this 
city as a day’s work, knowing as 
we do that it is‘incompatible with 
the best interest and growth of the 


city. . . . We furthermore agree | 


to employ no mechanics who work 
for less than ten hours as a day’s 
work, or pro rata for the hour’s 
work, and it is mutually agreed 
and understood that we will en- 
courage all journeymen mechanics, 
who are willing to work at the 
above rates, and most decidedly 
discourage all those who are op- 
posed to this system. By so doing 


we believe we are working to the 


best interest of the mechanics 
themselves as well as for the best 


interest of the city and state at 


large.” 


FACTS ABOUT 
CANCER 


Of all the diseases that arflict | 
mankind cancer remains the most 
dreaded, the least understood. And 
yet, for all the mystery surround- 
ing this disease, progress is being 
made towards its eventual control. 

The American Cancer Society, 
which is in the forefront of the 
fight. against this disease, empha- 
sizes that cancer is curable in its 
early stages, if you act in time, For 
instance, nine out of 10 cancers of 
the skin and lips can be cured if 
treated early. 


One of the chief difficulties now 
in treating this disease is that 
while skin cancers are fairly easy 
to detect and treat, internal can- 
cers are often not discovered until 
the disease has such a strong hold 
that treatment is too late. 

That is why the drive for funds 
now being made by the American 
Cancer Society is important. For 
their funds help support more than 
1000 research specialists who are 
trying to develop life-saving tech- 
niques in the treatment of cancer. 

The Society also supports a pub- 
lic education campaign to help keep 
the public informed about. the 
dangers of cancer, and its Field 
Army of volunteer workers helps 
carry on home treatment and care 
of persons stricken with the disease. 

Last year the U. S. Public Health 
Service spent $14,000,000 provided 
by Congress to set up a National 
Cancer Institute staffed by research 
scientists who are tackling the 
fundamental problem of the cause 
and cure of cancer. 

The Health Service hopes some 


day to develop a simple, positive: 


test that will show definitely 
whether or not a person has cancer. 
If such a test could be found, a long 
step would be made toward con- 
trolling this disease, since each 
case could be _ discovered and 
treated in its early stages, 
Eventually, some simple test will 
perhaps be found. But until it is, 
your best protection is to learn to 
recognize cancer’s danger signals, 
as outlined by the American Can- 
cer Society: 
@ A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. : 
@ Persistent indigestion. 
@ Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
plained cough or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 

@ Any change in normal bowel 
habits. a 

@ Any sore that does not heal, 
particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 

@ Progressive change in color or 
size of a wart, mole or birthmark. 

@ Irregular bleeding from any 


of the natural body openings. 


Condolence Message 


For all anonymous secretaries and 
clerks, 

For bookkeepers with the cuffs of 
their trouser frayed; 

For aging and shabby accountants 
who work 

Overtime “For the Good of the 
Firm,” and are underpaid. 

For rubber-thumbed cashiers in 
little cages, 

For weary-eyed and irritable tel- 
lers in the bank; 

For stenographers who after 40 
years of infinitesimal wages 

Achieve the accolade of being in- 
troduced as Our Miss Blank. 


And whose personal lives, if they 
have any, nobody notices 

For harassed salespeople alike as 
peas in a pod, 


Who eagerly say “Yes Sir’ and) 


humbly say “No Sir.” 
Well this is somebody’s fault and 
it probably is not God’s. 
—SARA HENDERSON HAY. 


Come to Us for Your 
DRESS OR WORK SHOES 
JOHNSON & MURPHY 
FLORSHEIM - FREEMAN 
WINTHROP 
' And Other: Well Known ‘Makes 


230 Main St., Salinas, Calif. 
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ALISAL ROLLER DROME 


Skating Rink 


Formerly the Big Barn 


Open 7:30 to. 10:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Sunday 


Saturday Matinee for Children 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


607 WILLIAMS ROAD 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


NEED GASOLINE? 
See Your Friendly— 


MOBILGAS 
SERVICE STATION 


Wilbert W. Weigelt, Prop. 
Cars Greased - Washed - 
Polished - Tires Repaired 
We Service Your Car While 
You Are Relaxing 
Right Next Door to 
Santa Lucia Inn 


AIRPORT 
BUILDERS SUPPLY 
& HARDWARE 


Phone 4798 
15 W. CURTIS STREET 
SALINAS, CALIF. 
Just Off the 
101 Hiway North 


You Won’t Go Wrong 
If You Eat at 


The 
Wright Place 


Only the Best Foods Served 
At Our Lunch Room 


Phone 4671 
6% W. GABILAN STREET 
SALINAS, CALIF 


~ 


TEXACO” 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICE 


FOX & GARDNER 


Lubrication 


General 
Auto Repairing 


Phone 9482 


- 440 North Main St. 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


Air-Port 
Bar-B-Que 


and 


Cocktail Lounge 


297 
El Camino Real 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Joe Gregg 
. * Props. 


Labor Day Greetings to the A. F. of L. 


BISHOP MOTOR SALES 


Dodge -.Plymouth 


Authorized. Sales. and. Service. 
DODGE "JOB-RATED" TRUCKS. 


Complete. One-Stop: Service Department 
201 SAN: BENITO STREET 


HOLLISTER 


PHONE 960° 


BOLLINGER FLORIST 
FUNERAL DESIGNS - CORSAGES:- WEDDING FLOWERS 


PHONE 990—NIGHT PHONE. 14F22 
722 SAN BENITO STREET HOLLISTER, CALIF. 


PARKER & JOHNSON 


WATCHMAKERS and. JEWELERS 


534 SAN BENITO STREET 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


THE OPEN MARKET 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGEABLES, GROCERIES AND. MEATS. 
QUONG LOW, Prop: 
250. SAN BENITO STREET 
HAELIGTER CALIFORNIA 


ACME: GLASS CO, OF HOLLISTER 


AUTO GLASS INSTALLED. WHILE YOU. WAIT 
PLATE. .- WINDOW - CRYSTAL - DESK and- TABLE TOPS 
319 THIRD STREET Phone 17M HOLLISTER. 


JIM'S 
THE FRIENDLY INN, RESTAURANT AND BAR 
ENJOY OUR HOSPITALITY 


PHONE. 2983 


PHONE 294 


304 SAN BENITO STREET HOLLISTER 


LABOR DAY 


MODEL FRENCH. LAUNDRY 


PHONE 107-9 i 
HOLLISTER 


GREETINGS 


z 127 FIF FH. STREET 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


VIC'S CLUB 


MIN and VIC STRAZA, Props, 


321 FOURTH STREET 


PHONE 969 HOLLISTER 


LABOR DAY: GREETINGS 


DAVIS MOTOR CO. 


DeSoto -. Plymouth: 


Sales: and: Service 


AUTO BODY; REPAIRING 
San Felipe Road HOLLISTER’ Plone.23 


By JACK. 


Picketing and Free Speech. 


ABBOTT 


The U. S. Constitution, and the 14th Amendment in particu- 
lar, protect the right of free speech. Keeping that basic prin- 
ciple in mind serves to make clear the various distinctions which 
are customarily drawn as to different types: of picketing. 


Picketing is usually classified by 
the courts intg peaceful and non- 
peaceful picketing. As a general 
rule, peaceful picketing is permit- 
ted under the theory that the car- 
rying of banners or signs is one 
way of notifying the public of an 
existing dispute. 

Although: state courts. have 
tended to limit~ even peaceful 


picketing to a dispute between-an | 


employer and his employes, the 
U.S. Supreme Court- has declared. 


“A state cannot exclude work- 


‘ingmen from peacefully exercising 
the right of free communication 
by drawing the circle of- economic 
competition-between employer -and 
‘those directly employed by him... 
The right: of. free communication 
cannot be mutilated. by denying it 
to workers in a dispute with an 
employer, even though: they are 


‘Must: Plan: Ahead: 
On Use-of Land: 


“Budgéting. our land to produce 
what is needed without waste is 
just as important as budgeting our 
| income to buy the things we.need 
without waste,” says E. H. Spoor, 
chairman of the California Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
| committee. 
| “Land must pe used efficiently in 
the ever-continuing need for food,” 
| he explains, “and this means bal- 
|anced production as against sur- 
| pluses of one crop and too little of 
another—or too much now and too 
little later on. It is not too early 
now for farmers.to plan the use 
|of the productive farm land in the 
| years immediately ahead.” 

The safety of the country re- 
quires the stock-piling of food. and 


ed production, he points out. ‘But, 
when bins and cribs are full, land 
producing unneeded crops should 
be diverted to the production. _of 
| Others which: are needed and to 
conservation uses which will as- 
sure continued abundant Predue 
tion-in the future. 

The state chairman points aut 
that the first step in soil and water 
conservation is to get the “cura- 
| tive” 
| tices into use to check soil and 
| water erosion. 

The next step is to netp farmers 
carry Out conservation practices 
| that would build into the soil re- 
| sistance to erosion and depletion. 
| This includes practices which add 


| humus to the soil and build up the 


| productivity of the land. 
The third step, Mr. 


| fiber for occasional years of reduc- | 


| 419 SAN BENITO STREET. 


Spoor says, | 
is to use the land in the production | 


not in. his employ.” 

In a recent case the Michigan 
supreme court reversed the lower. 
court which had granted an, in- 
junction. asked. by. the. Standard 
Grocery Co.. against. the AFL. In 
this case the union was picketing 


the. employer’s' place of. business: 


with signs declaring that his. em- 
pleyes refused to join the union. 
The high court held that even 
though the employer’s business 


picketing, the union’s. right to 
picket. was. paramount and could 
not be enjoined. - 

In another case decided at the 
same time the Michigan court up- 
held an injunction-which had been 
granted: by. the lower. court tothe 
Consumer Co,- This firm had been 
picketed because it would not en- 
ter into a closed shop agreement 
with. the Kalamazoo Building & 
Construction Trades Council (AF 
L) after its employes had refused 
to join the union. 

The. court held that peaceful 
picketing could be stopped if its 
object was to compel an employer 
to commit an illegal act. It said 
the employer would have violated 
the Michigan statute if he had 
forced his employes to join the 
union after signing a closed shop 
contract. 


LABOR DAY 


| ACME 


might suffer.as_ the result.of this. 
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"Signs of Life” 
Must Be Heeded. 


“Heed the ‘Signs of Life’ and 
help reduce highway accidents,” 
was the appeal of Clifford E. Pet- 
erson, commissioner of the Califor- 
nia. Highway. Patrol, explaining 
that: “Signs of Life” are the. traffic 
signs, signals and pavement mark- 
ings installed on streets and high- 
ways to safeguard traffic. 

The. patrol is following. a defi- 
nite. program, in. accordance with 
the national. traffie safety plan, 
“Operation. Safety,” Petersen. ad- 
ded. “Strict observance of the 
highway signs, traffic signals and 
street. markings would be an im- 
portant step in cutting down our 
accident toll. These devices cover 
almost every situation, the driver 
will: meet.” 

Five suggestions by which motor 
traffic could be made ‘safer ‘and 
more efficient were listed: 

Give.traffie control devices the 
same. respect you would. a. traffic 
officer. 

Come to.a. complete halt at ev- 
ery stop sign. 

Give strict heed to traffic lights, 
trying to beat them may cost. YOU 
an accident. 

Stay in the proper lane and use 
hand signals when. changing. lanes, 
stopping or turning corners. 

Control your speed. sa you.CAN 
heed the “Signs of Life.” 


FAIREST OF THE FAIR — 
Chris Cabot, Queen of the New 
Jersey state fair, earns gardening 
honors as queen of spades as well. 


GREETINGS 


CLUB 


Your Friends Meet Here 


——A GOOD PLACE TO EAT—— 
| We Serve Cocktails. and Mixed Drinks 


HOLLISTER: 


| 


LABOR DAY 


|of needed crops and not. waste fer- | 


tility On unneded production. 


These .are the main. features of | 
‘the Agricultural Conservation and | 


| related programs now in effect, the 
'chairman explains. It provides for 


budgeting the use of the land so | 


that is most exective in meeting 
‘current and future needs and for 
| conserving our soil and water re- 
{sources through conservation prac- 
| tices geared to balanced produc- 
tion. 


Round Trip. Special... 


tourist; traveling through 


| ; 
ata = NCEE: 


| 
| 


BEST WISHES ON LABOR DAY 


| LADD: HARDWARE CO. 


type of conservation prac- ; 


Everything for the Home. and. the 
Working Man 


6th and San Benito Streets 


Hollister 


GREETINGS 


J. C. PENNEY CONMPANY 


HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


LABOR DAY 


GREETIN.GS 


When. in. Holilster. Visit the 


by. the ruins of..a_ house that: had! 


been blown away, and. stopped to 
inquire: 

“Was 
friend?” 

“Yep. 

deere of your family blown away 
‘with the house?” 

“Yep, wife and four kids.” 
““Great scot, man, why aren’t 
you hunting for them?” 

“Well; stranger, I’ve been in this 
country for quite a spell. The 
wind’s due to change this after- 
noon. So TI figure I’d' might as ck 


this your. house, 


wait here ’til it brings ’em back.” 


Customer: “You: made.a mistake: 
in. that -preseription you:.gave: my 
wife.. Instead, of quinine you used 
stryehnine.”* 

Druggists “You: don't say. Then 
you owe me 20c more.” 


my } 


HOUSE 


Where the. Fellows Meet: Their Friends. 


427 SAN BENITO’ STREET’ 


PHONE: 535: 


NICK: KULISH, Owner 


‘JOHNNIE’S. 


—Where-A:Stranger Is. A Friend:\We Never Met— 


PLAY SHUFFLE.BOARD FOR FUN | 


Clarence and. Lillian:Gunter, Props.. 


526. SAN: BENITO: STREET: 


UNIC AUGUST 3, i949 : ERS GET 
HIGHER:RATE.OF PAY 


San Frantiseo:—Trade union activity in the’highly organized 
industries has ‘paid off with higher “real wages“for workers ‘than 
the wages of émployees in ‘industries ‘not so”highly organized. 

This was the’eonclusion reached by Arthur M. Ross, of the 
University of California Institute of ‘Industrial Relations, in an 
article written for the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


‘MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR-NEWS 


o Check 


On:Monopoly |/“Greetings*on this Labor*Day to the ‘A: Foof L. 


Thereis a°loophole’‘in’ our 
anti-trust‘laws wide enough ‘to 
accommodate the biggest ‘mo- 
nopoly. 

Of late the traffic through 
this loophole has reached such 


“LABOR DAY, 1949 | 


In a scholarly, impartial analysis 
of trade union membership and 
wage trends, Dr. Ross declared that 
union action in the highly organ- 
ized industries is the primary rea- 
son for the relatively greater wage 
increases won in those industries. 


UNIONISM PAYS OFF 

In a table which summarizes his 
conclusions, Dr. Ross shows that 
in a broad industrial group, where 
average hourly earnings In 1933 
ranged from 50 cents to 65 cents, 
workers in those industries which 
were almost completely organized 
experienced a 50.6 per cent in- 


. crease in real average hourly earn- 


ings. On the other nand, workers 
in unorganized industries gained an 
increase of only 28.9 per cent. 


For the purposes of his study, 
Dr. Ross defined highly organized 
industries as those in which 80 to 
100 per cent of the firms operated 
under a trade union agreement. In- 
dustries were considered unorgan- 
ized if 40 per cent or less of the 
firms in the industries were oper- 
ating under union agreements. 


A grave-digger, absorbed in his 
thought, dug a grave so deep he 
couldn’t get out. As the chilly 
night came on he became more 
and more uncomfortable, and 
started shouting for help. At 
length a passing inebriated gent, 
attracted by his-cries, staggered 
over to investigate. 

“Get me out of here,” shouted 
the grave-digger. “I’m cold.” 

The inebriated gent regarded 
him with surprise. -‘“No wonder 
you’re cold,” he answered, “they 
forgot to put any dirt on you.” 


The Public Press 


Just about every American who 
can read follows one newspaper or 
another today. Serving our people 
are 11,000 weeklies and 2,000 
dailies. 

All papers have their own politi- 
cal opinions, which they usually 
express in editorials and in signed 
columns. The news stories, on the 
other hand, are supposed to be 
Straight facts. However, in many 
cases the papers color the facts in 
their news stories to put their own 
beliefs in a_better ‘light. 

Actually, the sales price of each 
copy of a paper is tess than the 
cost of producing it. That is why 
papers sell advertising space, which 
is their main source of income. 

The larger papers ‘subscribe to 
news services such’ as the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press. 
These are news and picture-gath- 
ering organizations with offices: all 
over the world. They wire in ‘their 


material ‘to ‘each ‘subscribing paper. 

Our press has its faults. Many 
papers «still concern themselves 
more with crimes and scandal 'than 
with reporting important current 
events. Free to say what they 
want, the papers are pouring out a 
huge volume of ‘news to keep ‘the 
general public in the dark-as to 
the facts of life on politics and big 
business. 


Thinning of apples and peaches 
'with chemical: sprays is a growing 
practice. The spray is applied 
when the trees are in full bloom. 


LABOR DAY “GREETINGS 


PONT) 


@ 


GARAGE 


MC. TRUCKS — 


SALES & SERVICE — PARTS 


REPAIRS — FULLY EQUIPPED GARAGE 


"A Real One-Stop Place” 


ED PIVETTI & CHARLIE L. FAIRLEY, Props, 


396 FOURTH STREET 


Phone 870 HOLLISTER 


BEST WISHES ON LABOR DAY 


JONES CHEVROLET CO. 


Sales and Service 


ALVIN A. JONES, Prop. 


372 4th Street 7 


HOLLISTER 


Phone 920 


> 


an alarming rate that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made 
a study of the growth of mo- 
nopoly and issued four reports 
carrying a sober warning to 
Congress and the nation of 
what will happen unless some- 
thing is done to strengthen our 
anti-trust laws. 


A FEW CONTROL 
The Federal Trade Commis- 


sion says: “In industry after 
industry, prices, production, 
employment and, in fact, all 
forms of economic activity 
have come under the domina- 
tion of the “Big Four,’ the ‘Big 
Six’ or, in some cases, “The 


Leader.’ ”” 
Looking ahead, the Com- 


mission concludes that “No 
great stretch of the ‘imagina- 
tion is required’ to foresee that 
if nothing is done to check the 
growth in concentration, either 
the ‘giant corporations will ul- 
timately ‘take over the coun- 
try, or the government will be 
impelled to step in.” 

| 


The loophole through which 
the monopolies are operating 
is one that allows corporations | 
to buy ‘the*assets of other cor- 
porations even if the purchase 
does eliminate competition. 

The ‘law only stops com-; 
panies from gaining a strangle- 
hold in a particular industty 
by buying up the stock of oth- 
er firms. 

The Trade Commission can! 
stop a monopoly-minded cor 
poration from ‘buying stock to 
get control in its field, but it 
can’t make a move to prevent, 


~~ 


Hollister, California 


the purchase of physical as- 
sets. 

As a result, the Commission 
reports that: ““The current mer- 
(ger movement, under way 
since 1940, has already result- 
ed in-the disappearance of 
imore than 2,450 formerly in- 
dependent manufacturing and 
mining companies. These firms 
held assets aggregating some 
$5.2 billion, or more than five 
per cent of the total assets of 
all manufacturing corporations 
in the country. 


BIG GET BIGGER 

“Nearly one-third of the 
Be ocd merged*since 1940 
have been absorbed ‘by cor- 
porations with assets exceed- 
ing $50 million. 

“Of the nation’s 200 
largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions, 123 have made corpor- 
ate acquisitions since 1940, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to 
approximately 27 per cent of 
all firms bought up. Some 33 
of the top 200 firms have 
bought out an average of five 
companies each... 13 have 
purchased more than 10 each. 

‘The two leading industries, 
lin terms of number of acquisi- | 
tions, have been textiles and 
apparel, and food and kindred. 
products—both predominantly 
small business fields. More- 
over, in certain small business 
industries (notably steel drums, 
tight cooperage, and wines) 
virtually all or a ~ substantial: 
part of the industry has been 
taken over by big corpora- 

-tions.” 


Sales and Service 


SAN BENITO and SOUTH STREETS 


HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


— PHONE 780 — 


- MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


All over the nation machines are at rest... motors and gears are quiet . . . shrill factory 
whistles are silent. This is Labor Day ... a cay of relaxation, a day of picnics and play 
and parades. And it also is a day of tribute . . . on which honor is paid to the men and 
women in the workshops of the nation . . . ard fittingly also to those who furnish them with 


supplies and guidance . . . for our nation’s unceasing efforts to make a bigger and better 
future for this land and its people. 


Del Monte, California - 


e 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS! 
Work Union 


Lue Union 


Buy Union 


Labor Day 1949 Opens 


ALWAYS 
Look for the Union Label 


Look for the Union Button 
Look for the Union Shop Card 


Spreckels 
Honeydew Sugar 


Locally Manufactured by 


Spreckels Sugar 
Company 


From Locally Produced Beets 


+ 


MADE BY UNION LABOR 


Phone 7321 


GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR 


“THE MODERN WAY 
TO FINANCE" 


TIME SALES 
AUTOMOBILES Bankloan 


FURNITURE Plan 


FINANCING 


HOME APPLIANCES 
PERSONAL LOANS 
Eight Offices in 
Monterey County 
To Serve You 


Monterey County 


97 Alvereds st. [ust and 8 ank 
Dolores &7Hh Sts. SAVINGS 


SALINAS 
Main & Gabilan Streets 
639 E. Alisal 


Also branches in Castroville, Gonzeles, King City 
Greenfield, Alisal 


F.H.A. LOANS 


We are always proud to help the working men 
and women with their banking problems. 


A Bank Loan Will Help You Buy 


SALINAS NATIONAL 
BANK 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company 


301 MAIN STREET SALINAS, CALIF. 


W & $ 


PACKING 
COMPANY 


Growers - Packers 
and Shippers 


of 


Finest California Vegetables 


Abbott St. - Near Griffin 


Phone 6401 Salinas, Calif. 


